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A SHORTCUT TO ADVENTUROUS 
CAREERS 


What shorthand has meant to this versatile radio commentator and 
to two women who have developed unique businesses of their own 


By LEONORE MARTIN 


ARVEST time in war-torn Spain. The 

year is 1936. Rebels are attacking the 

Loyalist city of Irun. A fierce battle is 
being fought on farmland just outside the 
city. Shells and bursting bombs dropped by 
planes wheeling overhead turn the once calm 
countryside into an inferno Suddenly, a 
tall man dashes out from behind an aban 
doned farmhouse and sprints for a haystack 
a hundred feet away. It is H. V. Kaltenborn, 
equipped with earphones and microphone 
dragging a cable attached to a transmitter in 
nearby Hendays He makes the haystack 
in safety and from its vantage point gives 
the listeners of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System an on-the-scene account of Spain's 
civil war. 

The incident is typical of Mr. Kaltenborn’s 
entire life. Wanderlust has sent him all over 
the world, where he has scored many news 
scoops. He has interviewed Mussolini and 
Hitler, was often in Soviet Russia in the 
1920’s, and Mahatma Gandhi personally told 
him about conditions in India. He was one 
of the few Americans able to get into Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek’s headquarters for an in 
terview. While in China, he was captured 
by bandits and held for ransom—they were 
on the point of thrusting him in front of a 
firing squad when the money arrived. And 
through all of these adventures, shorthand has 
been his constant aid, for he uses it constantly 
to record his impressions for possible future 


need. 


MR. KALTENBORN started on his ca- 
reer when he left his home town of Merrill, 
Wisconsin, to go to Chicago to study short- 
hand. He had always wanted to be a news- 
paperman and friends told him that a good 
way to break in was to become secretary to 
an editor. After completing his course, he 
went to New York. Not finding an editor in 





immediate need of a secretary, he went off to 
Europe on a cattle boat. On his return he 


found the secretarial job he was looking for 
on the staff of the br klyn Daily Eagle It 
wasnt long. however. before he was trans 


ferred to the news desk. He was nineteen at 


e time 

W he wa venty-tou e decided a col 
lege educa va Ie able and « led as 
i ecial st c at fiarva Wit charac 
teristi or § e w a Phi Beta 
Kappa key Boy ! Prize I puoi 
peaking i e Lo lee P r deba 
ing After graduation, he tutored Vincent 
Astor in Europe and aboard the latter’s yach 
in the West Indies Then he returned t 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Working for the 
paper, thoug lidn't cramp his style. Every 
year he took a leave of absence for several 
months and set out for new points of the 
globe He visited Hawaii, Japan, Alaska, 
South America, and went to Europe many 
times. Wherever he went, he took copious 
notes. Today, some twenty years later, he 


still refers to these notes for background 
material to round out his impressions of cut 


rent events. 


IT was in 1928 that he joined the news staff 
of CBS and his program, “Kaltenborn Edits 
the News,” became an outstanding network 
feature. Speaking German, French, and Span 
ish fluently, he takes down in shorthand 
speeches by diplomats of these nations as they 
are brought to this country by short-wave 
and then he translates for American listen 
ers For his regular broadcasts, he never 
reads from a prepared script. He speaks ex- 
temporaneously from a few shorthand notes 
All during the crucial times of 1938 and 1939 
he was constantly referring to notes he had 
made on conditions observed during his va- 
rious trips abroad—shorthand notes that 
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were made at a time 
when he little thought 
that the clarity of his 


expression and his ex- 
haustive knowledge of 
European events would 
do a lot to mold 
American opinion on 
Continental affairs. 

THAT'S how it is 
with You 
study it with one pur 
pose in mind yet, once 
you find 
indispensable in 


shorthand 


you know it, 
it’s 
helping you get the 
most of the opportuni 
ties that 
way. With his aggres 
spirit, Mr. Kal 
might con- 
been 


come your 
sive 
tenborn 
back- 
affairs 
knowing 


able to his 
international 


but 


ceivably have acquire 


log of information on 
without the aid of shorthand, 
stenography and being able to use it to record 
events exactly as they happened on the split 
helped him attain his ob- 


second, certainly 


jectives more easily 


HERE, however, are two young women whose 
extraordinary careers are directly traceable 
to shorthand. Both freely admit that with- 
out the secretarial apprenticeship they served, 
they would never have been in a position to 
get the information which started them on 
the road to success, each with a unique busi- 
ness which she founded and now directs. 

The first is Helen Warny. Upon gradua- 


tion from elementary school at the age of 
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You recognize H. V. Kaltenborn on 
the air the moment you hear his voice. 
Here he is in his office, his secretary, 
pencil poised, ready to continue the 
interrupted dictation. 


fourteen, family finances were such that she 
could not continue in high school. She went 
to business school and took a commercial 
course for six months. Upon graduation, she 
got a job with the Standard Oxygen Company 
of New York as all-around office worker; 
salary, $8 a week. So well did she do her 
work that a year later, when the firm was 
absorbed by the Ohio Chemical Company, 
her salary was doubled 

The principal business company 
selling hydrogen to vendors of toy balloons 
As time went on, learned more and 
more about the She learned about 
costs, in- 


of the was 
she 
business 
production 
itiated many selling 
campaigns, and was 
elected an officer of 
the company. All this 
time she was ponder 
ing a serious problem 
Toy balloons were be 
ing inflated by hydro 


gen—it was light and 
comparatively cheap 
But hydrogen was 


very inflammable, and 
an untold number of 
accidents occurred 


when the balloons 


How'd you like to 

exchange your job 

for this of Helen 
W arny's? 


SLINOR HENRY BROWR 


GerRaRrn ® 
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burst and tl 
ing children and adults 


e gas ignited, often seriously burn 


1 


With the knowledge of chemistry 


acquired from her years on the job with the 
chemical company, she finally decided that 
non-inflammable helium was the ideal gas for 


balloons 


number 
into effect 


Not getting a fa- 


inflating Also, she had a 
ft ideas she 
regard to styling balloons. 
vorable her 
these lines, she resigned and, 


ing of organized her 
ness, 


wanted to put with 
along 
back- 


own busi- 


response to suggestions 
with the 
very 
Balloon Company 


friends 


the Toy 


was to a 
lium is a natural gas found 
Texas Its 


quire helium. He 
and dis- 
United 


oO get any, the pur- 


mostly in production 


tribution is strictly controlled by the 


Mines. T 


las to wade 


States Bureau of 


1 
} 


through a lot of red tape 
ium to be use 
purposes and 


resold toa I 
id { ail 


chaser 
[The Government wants the hel l 


nly for industrial or medical 
wants to be very sure it isn’t 
purp 
haser must fill 


eign nation for wat ses li rdet 


get a supply, the pur< in a long 
thorough 
checking of his business affairs As for the 
purchaser must pay in advance 120 


cent of wi 


questionnaire and submit to a 


price, the 


per iat the Government engineers 


’ 
| 


uce the helium. 


d of a fiscal period, after the 


estimate it will 


cost to pro 


Then, at the er 


actual cost finding has taken place and they 

determine exactly what the cost has been, 

the purchaser receives a refund if the esti- 

mated cost has been too high, or the pur- 

chaser makes additional payment if the esti- 
} } 


mate has been too low 


Evidently passed the ex- 


Miss Warny 


amination of the inspectors, because they have 
been selling her helium ever since. After she 
y ‘ letails of a 

steady supply of the 

gas worked out, she 

began concentrating on 

the bal ns 


SHE decided to em- 
ploy a 
together 


balloons in 


’ ; 
aesigner, ar 


worked 


animal 
| 


they 
out 
hapes They foun 
that the appeal of the 
old spherical balloons 
could be enhanced by 
designs of 


mat- 


printing 


even l 


advertising 


Mildred Johnson's 

meeting the plane 

bringing in her 
purchases. 


RAL Pw wORGAR 


that she 
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idea. She 
advertisers 
f balloons as a medium 


them. That 
imaugurated a 


interested 


ter on gave her an 


campaign to get 
in the use | 
to exploit their goods and services 


Miss Warny is said to 


balloor 


Today, have the 
biggest toy he country and 


Unc le 


business 
she uses more helium than anyone but 
Sam. By making balloons sai 

troduced them as decorative features for pat 
She did all the 
World 5 
hotels em 


her to decorate their ballrooms with 


e, sne 


ties, dances, and carnivals 


work for the New York 


Fair and, in a number of cities, 


balloon 


ploy 


balloons numbered 


among her customers, for they mix helium 


with oxygen to administer to pneumonia cases 
** AS I look back on my career,” she told 
me, “I’m amazed at what my $8-a-week, com 
bination sten graphic and-b okkeeping job has 
grown int And let me tell vou that in the 
busy years I was hustling about building up 
my business, stenography was invaluable t 
me. Why, I don't think I can write in long 
hand any more! | make all memos in short 
/ 


hand, dictate to my secretary from shorthand 


notes, and when I have to write a personal 
letter, I type it. So you see, shorthand has 
come to be a very intimate part of me. And 
this business mine I can truthfully say 


came about only because I worked as a stenog 
rapher for a firm whose business made it pos 
sible for me to 
was later 
cern of my 


absorb information which | 


able to develop into a going con 


own 


} 


whom s! i 


ry = . . 
THE other young woman t iorthand 
has been the passport to an 


Mildred Johnsor 


} , ! 
jusiness scnool 


unusual career, is 


After graduation 
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town, she got a job as secretary to a sales 
executive of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
at Eddystone, Pa. When her boss was trans- 
ferred to Argentina to open an office in Bue- 
nos Aires, she was sent along as his assist- 
ant. On a visit back home she became inter- 
ested in the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial that 
was then getting under way, so she resigned 
to become executive secretary to the director- 
general of the exposition 

One of the persons she met in connection 
with her work was Admiral Richard Byrd. 
He was very much interested in what she 
had to say about flying in South America. It 
was in South America that she had first be- 
come “air-minded.” After the exposition 
closed, he employed her to ghost-write some 
articles for him and then recommended that 
she learn to fly. She did, and got a job 
with the Department of Commerce lecturing 
on How to Use the Air 


to women’s clubs 


Mail. 

“By this time,” she recalled, “I had a hunch 
that aviation was going to play an important 
part in my life. Just how, I didn’t know 
then, so I filled dozens of notebooks with ob- 
servations, all in shorthand, on everything | 
could learn of importance pertaining to pass- 
enger and freight traffic via the airlanes. I 
went to Europe to map out the first ‘air cruise’ 
for American tourists. But the crash of 1929 
put an end to that.” 


BACK in the United States again, she went 
to work for Eastern Air Lines on a special 
exploitation campaign to sell women on avi- 
ation, so that they wouldn't object when their 
menfolks wanted to fly to out-of-town appoint- 
ments. She it was who organized and trained 
the first batch of airplane stewardesses. Then, 
one bright morning she decided that she was 
tired of working for other people. Out came 
her notebooks, for ideas on what she could 
do to launch a business of her own. She 
found notations about passenger seats on Eu- 
ropean planes being piled high with packages 
of expensive foods and out-of-season flowers, 
all being shipped by air to preserve their fresh- 
ness. 

Then and there she decided that Americans 
should have the same sort of service. That's 
how her Air Shopping Service was born. “You 
would be surprised how many people are will- 
ing to pay plenty to get foods from the ends 
of the earth by air. It’s sort of exciting, too,” 
she states. 


OF course it took her time to establish her 
contacts and agents in principal North and 
South American cities, but now everything is 
running smoothly. When a new Cuban restau- 
rant opened in New York, she contracted to 


supply 


them with native stone-crabs. Her 
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agent in Cuba buys them there, packs them in 
special refrigerated containers, and puts them 
on the plane north. This restaurant makes 
quite a feature of this delicacy, which is flown 
in fresh every day. When a department store 
in Boston adapted a native Philippine costume 
for American fashions, they staged a special 
fashion show. To all the women invited, 
they gave an orchid as a souvenir—not just 
any ordinary orchid—orchids native to the 
Philippines only, for Miss Johnson 
had air-shopped through her agent there. 
Her notes on South America have turned up 
many kinds of native merchandise which New 
York were glad to hear about, and 
she has quite a business shopping for various 
kinds of home-woven fabrics. ; 


which 
stores 


INTERESTING, isnt it, the high adventure 
and absorbing careers that shorthand knowl- 
edge helped bring to these three. Who knows 
—it may prove to be a similar magic carpet 
tor you, too! 


Caught Shorthanded 
Indited to her Shorthand Teacher 
By ANNA TARBET 


AVE patience, sweet Bailey, we're as in a dream, 


For word-signs prove not to be all that they seem 
The circles that join to a curve with such care, 
We dare to reverse, and let dangle in air 
At beginning or end of a single straight stroke 
With the hands of a clock, the poor vowel we poke 
Our circles split angles and 
On the backs of reverse curves we merrily 


blend, 
wend 


slide on a 


The blithe Gay-L slides away on his “tum” 

Ihe while the Gay-R puffs up himself some 

We hack off our words, and al! crippled they lie, 
As we grope for the form that means be, but, or by 
Downward we go with a grand swinging sweep 
And hope that our S the right motion will keep 
We dash curve to curve and run down T-D-M-N;: 
And then to make sure, we go chase them again 


The little Ses-Blend wiggles off in delight, 
While plurals of brief f 
Though dear little Ish with 


And timed to perfection is the disjoined 1 


A fright 


affection we see, 


rms cap give us 


Johnny Paul Jones linked his name to wee Oh: 

To each timid sound, he his favor did show 

But Oh before N lay right down on the job, 

And with our poor minds for a while did play “hob”! 
Circle reversed, made a deal with his dears. 

He took them to tea, but he left them in tears 

Ith turned to a thief, for his clothing was thin 
And K made candy for D, his good friend. 


They went to the country and took little T. 
Because he could leave you, and yet he could see 
With B we are abie, though we add but an A, 
And with S at both ends get as many as they. 

Have patience, dear Bailey, we're "ginning to wake, 
For dawn is approaching and daylight will break 
And owt now we flounder, we hope through our 

ear 
That we'll be the class you'll be proud of next year. 
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SALLY TIPS DOT OFF! 


Third of a series of letters from an experienced stenographer to her young 
sister who is just starting on the job 


By HELEN WILKES 


October 18, 1939 
Dear Sis: 


Glad to hear that you're getting along all right in 
your new job. From the tone of your letter, though, I take it 
that your desk is in a position where, if the so-called public 
wishes, they can pause and stare at you. And you're wondering 
how you can diplomatically get your employer to change the 
position of your desk. 


Frankly, I don't believe you'd like being in a corner 
for long. You might find the corner dark, and badly ven- 
tilated. Then think, too, you wouldn't be in such a public 
position if you weren't presentable. Naturally, you must 
remember to keep carbon smudges off your face, keep your 
appearance up, and sit upright. However, those are valuable 
assets to gain, and if sitting in public ingrains them in 
you — well, Dorothy, you shouldn't object. 


But, if you think you're before the public eye like a 
movie star, you certainly should trade jobs with me for a day. 
I know you've never seen our office, so I'll try to describe 
it to you. First of all, it's large. We are on the third 
floor, and at the end of the corridor is located our restau- 
rant. Naturally, many notables are "lunched" there, and they 
pass down the hall, looking through the glass partition at us 
poor mortals. It was peculiar at the start. Your fingers 
would be doing the "big apple" on the keyboard, when suddenly 
you'd become conscious of a staring look, and find yourself 
being scrutinized, by him, her, or them. I resented it, at 
first, especially when I saw another girl about my age 
wearing beautiful clothes and having a gorgeous fox (the kind 
I'd like to own). The only difference between us was that her 


papa clips coupons, and my papa doesn't. 


Of course you resent the outside world crashing in on 
your workaday existence, but, my dear, after a while you won't 
mind in the least. You'll just ignore the public as the 
animals in the zoo do. The animals have a place in the world - 
their cage. Maybe it's not very flattering to liken your 
office to a cage, but, dear, at least you're a human that is 
earning her salt in that spot, and that's more than the play- 
ladies can say. 

Yours, . 


S ally 
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Dr. Gregg and the rescued orphan 


In a Leisure Moment 


NE of Dr. Gregg’s favorite nooks at 
his country home, The Ovals, is this 
corner where his desk and easy chair afford a 
comfortable retreat whenever there is leisure 
for reading. And, usually, no sooner does he 
seat himself than this little kitten ensconces 
itself on his shoulder, as it did a moment be- 
fore Mrs. Gregg caught them with her cam 
era. It is such a good picture of Dr. Gregg 
that we begged 
The kitten takes its privileges as a matter 
of course, for it was Dr. Gregg himself who 
rescued it from the mowing machine in the 
early summer when the field across from the 
house was being cut and the plaintive cries 
of the tiny wild waif set the whole family 
Kitty is now his veritable “shadow” 
Connecticut. 


leave to pass it on to you. 


searching. 


whenever Dr. Gregg is in 


“Jobs and Careers” 


ACK in 1928 there appeared in our pages 

a Message from the Firing Line, penned 
by Marian E, Price, an ambitious young ste- 
nographer with a year’s experience that she 
was sharing with her fellow readers of the 
GreccG Writer. It was a helpful article—the 
kind that has not become “dated” with the 
passage of the years. And so Miss Price is 
reprinting it in the first issue of Volume 1 of 
“Jobs and Careers,” a little Digest on Voca- 
tions, publication of which she has assumed in 
addition to her duties as secretary to the head 
of a big printing plant that turns out hundreds 
of publications each month. The September 


issue contains 48 pages of good material well 
presented. 


Just keep it up! 
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NEWS in WORD 


Seven-Year Old Qualifies on 


Junior O.A.T. Test 


“T WANT to call your attention to the 
Junior O.A.T. test written by Janice Ann 
Kapp,” Mary Edna Seanor, of Shinglehouse, 
Pennsylvania, wrote us last spring when send 
ing in the paper for examination. “I am very 
proud of her progress, as she is the 
person I know who is able to use a typewriter 
orrectly and well. She is only seven years old 
“Janice started taking lessons 
February 28, 1939, and has 
worked approximately an hour 
nearly every day since that date. 
very 
well, never having any trouble 
} 


by her 


younges 


She is able to concentrate 


about watching her copy 
side. She uses every finger, and 
although she doesn’t know what 
some of the words mean, she 
can type them 

“She made this Junior O.A.T. 
test from my dictation with her 
eyes on the copy. She has typed 
very accurately from the begin- 








ning.” 

Miss Seanor can well be proud 
of her little protege’s work! 
Her specimen, which was sent us April 12, 
not only qualified for the Junior membership 
certificate, but was artistic enough to war- 
rant presenting her with the little gold O.A.T. 
pin in special recognition of her effort. It 
seems almost incredible that she could have 
developed as much skill in a few weeks. 

We have been wanting for some time to 
introduce her—now, folks, little Janice 
Ann Kapp, youngest member of the Order of 
Artistic Typists! 


meet 


A Two-Time Performance 


ISTORY was made, we are told, at the 
1939 State Commercial Contests in lowa 
last May, when for the first time since these 
meets were started the Grand Championship 
Cup was won twice in succession by the same 
No wonder Miss Lilly 
Miss Alpha Boysen, instructors of the students 
in the team, are smiling so happily in the pic- 
ture we are carrying on the next page! 
In Amateur Shorthand, Eagle Grove High 
came first in the Indivi 


school. Ostness and 


luals as well as 








Janice Ann Kapp 
Typing Prodigy 
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AND PICTURE 


the Team s ( “ Montezuma sec- 
‘ l Mus eam t K ird place 
i the | vi il t e went to 
Ru gt | Novice S rthand. the 
Harla i laced wit Fag le 
Gr ‘ ind Bur gto ‘ ; n 
the |] s, Harla st, Eagle 


(rove sex and Strawberry Point 
thir 
] Ama I g, Schall won 
wit Mount Rose second. In Individual a 
1 }? i I Ru ingt second New 
n, t Team speed, Schaller, first; Claris 
, 
1 Sex Fagle Grove, Team ac- 
Newt st Burlington, second 
Pella t In Nov [yping—Team speed, 
ac " t Schaller second Oclwit 
t Team ace acy. Adair st: Britt. se 
We si j vidual spec iS alle 
. Diag i S¢ ! Wesl third Ind 
accuracy. Brit first S eswig. se 
itavia, third 


JEAR after year, as the football season 
rolls around, we planned to show you this 
horthar . Doris Cook. 


when in Orland School, Or 
has been 
are that 


we'd like to include in these pages—but here at 


lando, Florida 


crowded out, as 


again u 


wundreds of others 


last is the Flying Tackle ! Some of the hest 
lesigns we receive cannot be reproduced be 
cause they are made in pencil or in an ink that 


does not engrave satisfac- 


torily. We doa 


work that 


enjoy seeing 
is being done, 
though we 


j however, even 


— 
<a) 


The Flying Tackle, designed by Doris Cook 


RSULA GUCKEI a senior at Argo 

Community High School, Arg Illinois 
was the winner of first place in a National 
Personality Contest inaugurated last pring by 
Mr. L. A. O Ingleside, Illinois, who has 
ne ‘ ting ste-wide contests for the 
ast sever ¢a As prize she ose a scholar- 


\ Naf te preterence to a year at Northwest 


-- } 

[bey ern U., for, although her interests 
‘ at hugh school were many and 

varied. she felt that the work in shorthand was 

better suited to her needs. She is out to cap 

ture our 200-word Diamond Medal! during her 

course. The Personality prize was based on 


scholarship, 
cal ability, 
view, 
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The team that held the State Cup at Eagle Grove, low 
by a repeat victory for the High School 


\¢ i a t ft ‘ 4 ees 
Mar iret A ich | M evs at 
the Circus N 1 ty i nt 
Nebraska trix at «tie 
_ > al M Ve ly I | t : li { 
pi ‘ | (“le pet , 9 at 
me M Carrie M. Hall the 
‘> bing ‘ at Rea g, Per ,ivVa i 


ing Dopey by J Miss 
Vesper Anne Dodd, of the De 
High 1 tl 


a Ttew I the nteresting sx mens receive 


Shorthand Scholarship 
Selected as Prize 


ship to Gregg College, Chicago, in 


extra-curricular activities, techni 
social attitudes, and a personal inter- 


Miss Guckel ranked high on all counts. 
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THE LEGAL SECRETARY’S JOB 


Though printed forms are available for many of the documents a 
law secretary has to prepare, it is not a mere “filling-in” job 


By MARION A. WIRT 


Research Secretary, Public Administration Research Project, 
University of Southern California 


HE appearance of legal papers is much 
more formidable than their intricacy 
warrants. In the first place, there are 


so many acceptable ways of writing pleadings 
that if a secretary has a basic knowledge of 
what constitutes good form, that is all that 
will be expected of her when she enters a 
new law office, for each office, and possibly 
each lawyer within the office, may have its 


or his particular requirements as to form. A 
few applicable, 
however 

All pleadings to a ed 


have the “title of 


1! 
suggestions ire generally 


with the court 


will and cause,” 


heading, ¢. g., 


court 
which refers to the customary 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA IN AND FOR THE 
COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES 


followed by the 
fendant, the number 
original summons and 
title of the instrument, 
Amended Answer 
well standardized f 
ical 
saver is 


names of plaintiff and de- 
(except in the 
and the 
“Second 
This is set up in a pretty 
A simple mechan 
useful as a time 
the brackets 
setting the 


court 
complaint), 
such as 


“t 
ashion 
contrivance which is 
the trick of 


center of the 


making 


down the page by 


shift lock for capitals, at the same time turn- 
ing the carriage with the left hand and, 
holding down the space bar with the right 


thumb, striking the parenthesis mark 
LEGAL 
which are not used in 
ample, the names of the parties to a lease 
or mortgage are written entirely in 
capital letters the first time 
tioned, and thereafter 

first part,” “Mortgagor,” “Lessee,” or such 
similar terms are substituted for them. It 
is difficult to give any guidance on this point, 
for there are so many variations. A _ secre- 
tary new to an office will do well to collect 
examples of as many different kinds of forms 
as possible, and from them follow whatever 
the office procedure seems to be. Failing in 
this, however, she can remember that the 
motivating force for all such style peculiari- 
ties is clarity, and base her own best judg- 
ment on whatever looks most appropriate 
and tends to be the least confusing. 


capitalizations 


Id 


forms have many 


other fie For ex- 
always 
they are men- 


unless “Party of the 





THERE are a multitude of printed blank 
forms available for a lawyer's use Most 
law offices will maintain a special file for 
these, arranged according to subject matter 
(all bankruptcy forms together, for example, 
and separately indexed) Many lawyers 
maintain a file for forms of their own com- 


h_ they meet legal re 


quirements more adequately than the others 
any 
should designate which form is 
However, t! 
enough acquainted with the 


position whic believe 


In circumstances where there is doubt, 


the lawyer 
secretary should 


forms to 


appropriate 
\ 1 
ec well 


use ordinary good judgmet selecting the 


correct one. For example, she should know 
in a particular instance that a “land form” 
lease is worded to provide for the leasing 
»f farm land, whereas the “lot form” has no 


provision for irrigation but is intended to 
lease city property. She will not be expected 
to know all such details when she takes over 
her job, she will have t sk unless she has 


legal experience; but 


had previous 1 
brought to her attention, she will 


is once 
thereafter be expected to diff 


out being reminded 


One important thing t emember in con- 
nection with the use of rms is that when 
a great deal of striking out and interlining 
18s necessary, It 1S far better to recopy the 
entire form, inserting the ecessary addi 
tions and eliminating phrases that are super 
fluous. 

CERTAIN types of material are always 


dented and single-spaced, in 


Among these are 


quotations 


letters or 
descrip 


either 
pleadings property 
and 
Property 

and b] rv k 


both words and figures It goes 


tions direct from the law 


descriptions will usually recite lot 


numbers or metes and bounds in 


without say- 
be verified 


ing that material of this sort will 


—compared meticulous! with the original 
copy. 

A BEWILDERING question to the new 
legal secretary is, “How many copies shall I 


make?” In general, there must be one copy of 


every legal instrument for every attorney or 
individual concerned. This means, for example, 
that a complaint will require as many copies 
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as there are defendants, plus one copy to be a document so that nly signatures appear 
filed in court and one copy to be retained in n the last page Plan the pages so that the 
the file yt the plaintiff a ntract or agree- body or tne instrument wi rut over onto 
ment will have as many copies as there are this page, as a guaranty that nothing could 
parties to it. But there will be many excep be rewritten and substituted in place of th 
trons to t rule, as, for instance, when a riginal d met 
husband and wite are parties, in which cas¢ 
they " c ( nly c py r when AN elementa knowledge f i t 
2 ns i mpany is i pa \ al per edure w i KI \ y « t rt as 
haps r¢ res two copies tor the me office when to put a r ) acK ) 1 | leadin 
and \ r the local m™ ] situations w he to 1 number paper Some ft 
, , ' ' ' ' "1 «1 ? 
su ais these the lawyer nhimse:l wl nave use numbere paper exciusively tive le i 
to determine the court requ 
proper number, that it be 
assisted very } Where . 
| 
often by the se usé : 
elary § memory s uld be ta 
. ' 
ol special i 18 TEE DIsTRICT -T OF THE UNITED stares ror To eacteRe that tne tv. 
cumstances that STRICT OF WASEIBOTON, soRTEEN® stom writte ‘ 
may create i . - activ co » 
need for ac wer of to the numbe 
“ere f 
tiona opies Pleintirr Lars Som rts re 
. 
juire that i 
re J. &. RARTSCEL Defendant 
PHERI are cover he Ise 
times when Sow comes the abovS-named plaintiff and complains of the above | n all pl j . 
t | A 
‘ odmed Gefendant, and for cause of setion alleges | ‘ " = 
there is no need ers, dep 
7 . ng i tive tvix 
tor haste, that a Thet et «11 of the tlaee bereleelter aeetioned anc » * et . 
suggestion from eluding January 14, 1957, the Piret Bechange Betions] Sank of Cow I le . 
the secretary A*alene eas « federal banking sorporet Quly organiced and exist | rele at ft 
| } 
that she first ing under and by virtue of the lews enacted by Congress, and engaged | re oOomutte | 
write hie r notes ie @ genera] banking business et Coeur @' Alene, Eootens anty late al proce re 
, , r ‘ 
in roug al t Will gove 
w1 Theat op Jenuary 16, 1957, the aseete of the sald Firet Exohange aane ? 
lorm W me ac . ey 
‘ ; Batione) Bank of our G'Alene were insufficient t my the lie | 
cept Bia , y | ties and Gebte of the sald bank, and om enld lest-sentioned Gate, the 
the tto ¢ I | the secre 
a esid benk suspended paywent, elesed ite doors te business, and on Jan | 
] S 1s particu ary o37, plaintirr Eckereon, was, by order of the Comptr | tary s respon 
' ' ' | . ; P , hilie tr ‘ ‘ 
arly le sirable | ler of Curreney of the Gilted Stetes, appolated as received he eetd | y ‘ sec i 
w he re the ma Piret Exchange Satione] Bank of Coeur 4'Alene, entered upor s tuties a] of e6 or a 
teria dic tated ee seeh receiver, and ever since has been and pet ie the Gely « tet ov ment lire 
, qualified, end acting receiver of the Firet Exchange Hetional Sank of CM. ’ 
fens to he espe cr 
» is . ow Alene . 
cially ear and prene 
} 
, ’ , a | ss 
. i iS v Thet ot Coeur G’Alene, Eootenat nmty tar m Bowvember > 
‘ Xx itt —~ . d oT . a for *e received Se fem tant . Pantechier erect * ‘e vrered | I c il . t . s} 
| 1 stl ’ 
am where the te oe et Exenange Netiomel Sank of Coeur 4'Alene Ale prouiesory Wii aye 
, , 
riginal dicta- + words « guree f wing, to ott Keep a tan 
, , 


tion is confused. Diane ——— ee a = J m~okou o 
Writing it i : ° : , that h 
“pty Hod ft Specimen of first page of a Complaint . 

gh - . 
form first will An illustration taken from the section on legal late of filing. 
papers presented in “The Law Secretary,” by ometeren ett 


be a check on ‘ 
, : Baten, Weaver, and Kelley 7 ogy Skt OOD 
the stenographic instrume 


accuracy, and that do not re 
also may serve to clarify the attorney's think- quire signatures on duplicate copies, the 
ing on a difficult topic. At least one office names of the signers may be most e¢asi 

has devised the scheme of having on hand a inserted at the time it is typewritten, if they 
long roll of white paper, letter width. This are then known, by inserting in front of the 
may be cut any desired length, and on volum- first copy (or as many copies as will be 
inous material saves considerable time by not signed personally) a slip of paper, and then 
having constantly to run the shorter sheets typing in the names while all the other copies 
through the machine. It also permits triple with their carbons, are still in the typewriter 
spacing with ease, which provides more space With these few suggestions on the prepara- 
for interlineation tion of legal papers, we pass on, next month, 


To assure authenticity, it is unwise to end to consideration of filing and routine records 
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BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS 


Reviewing some old familiar forms as an introduction to more 
thorough acquaintance in the advanced phases of your study 
By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


half of the 
that the new 
really not 


S you on the last 
Manual 


things 


start 

you will find 
learning are 
strange to you. backwards through 
the pages, you will that had the 
forms for time, between, and-end, and into 
in the early 
centrate on 
and mneteenth 
of those Brief 


later work on 


you are 
Leating 


find you 


lessons, though we do not con- 
these blends until the sixteenth 
Units. But that early learning 
Forms prepared you for this 


Blends, 


YOU will notice as you go forward with 
your practice how the blended consonants add 
speed and facility to the outlines, and how 
these syllables “read themselves” easily, though 
the vowel is omitted 

On the opposite page a plate will be found 
summary of the common 
employing the blends presented in 
Chapters Six and Seven, with 
for practice. The last part of the drill is de- 
voted to past tense forms in which the blended 
You just can’t help 
into the present-tense 


which contains a 


syllables 
illustrations 


characters are used 


blending the d right 


form of such words as loan, loaned; roam, 
roamed ; happen, happened 
—_ — ef = —< > 


IN Unit 20 we find the use of th for the 
syllable ther at the end of a word, In the 
Brief Forms rather, either, whether, other, 


and another, we have already been prepared 
for mother, brother, father-farther: 


PY a 
The forms merchandise, merchant, March, 
particular, and organization make the omis- 


sion of r an old story when we come to nerve, 
orchestra: 


, ve —v $ —_—yY 


margin, 


la rge, 
—we — — _/~ Ps a 5 


+ a: Me Algae 


Learning for, form, inform, informal, ef- 
fort, forgot, naturally 


forms for forget, 


P then sa yy 


introduces us to the 


furmshings, furniture 


a 
—— . — — 
: } os 
Dv ; 2 Fs a> ig 
4 
Units 22 and 23 are not the first instances, 


either, of the omission of slightly sounded 
consonants. You have been dropping the final 
t from the forms for must, first, next, direct, 
trust, except, receipt, report, effect; and the 
d from bound, stand, send, advantage. How 
simple that makes the learning of best, pro 
test, adjust, mind, at lemand! 


~ 
) —7 of 
——-+ a mr ( yy 
A _ 4 2 > 
, a A > € 2 
Ce 9 og 
( ¢ - 4 -— ( 
YOU start abbreviating words long before 
coming to Unit 25. Recall these 
) : . 
¢ —_— o oC - — 
x g 
¥ 
 e=y - 2 — 
< 
omnia? = 2» eo <4 2 
_” cc o— wo oD & a a. ad 


Pa 
reaet «9 - SK 


7 ‘ ‘ 
a gs C —“O oO 


e] ? 
a . v 
OF 4, GO < a J 


that, like, very, favor, until, letter, give-given, gave, 
till-tell, still, deal, mail mile name told, small, 
belief-believe, receive sll, real-regard, already, wm 


care, look, clear, sure, body, 

suppose, use, be-but-by, thousand, power, night, right 

light, find, side, inside, kind, inquire-inquiry, re- 

quire, dollar, arrange-arrangement, acquaint-acquaint 

ance, altogether, entire, credit, educate-education, 
(Continued on page 120) 


mediate immediately 
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A Drill on Forms Employing Blends 


of Chapters Six and Seven 


Fd 
) a = is 
Common Syllables a“? ( ~ 
y 
tain YY sf 2 ( ‘ dom, dium <, i 
‘ . ~ | > 
—o QO o ( 7 ef >/ Gone f 
tan  —_ f — « 24 ~onenll, c D . 
+ 
ten + —o - —~Y tt Hb v 
4 } 4 tin (_# Past Tenses 
<J ” ? 
O \ , —> 4 6 n—nd < ? lea Rs _—_>< isan SS 
; a” ; 
tine ¢ i ee | & & — ~ m—-—md 
y a ne” —— 2 
> o. — Z ) ) . e 
C6 —_ ton -, l--ld 2 A “2 2, nt- 
by « PZ sl bt a nd+-—d ie Sl L— (—“ — 
a 9 sf 
a¥ JZ, tens, tance, tense | — mt--d - . C— 
ws z C go 4 / y 7), 
O , — ol A pn—pend oe 
¢ ( aalt ? J // dan; / an a ° . 
? a , Si (4 &,<f77 F, 
~ den » ‘ @? (“ pendt+d “U YY C 
Vs ° - 
a . 7 '~ ; i“ 0 
Ce 6 VY i; J temn+-d 0 0 
Y Pal 
=>—__ dence, dense, dience,|~ F F 
9 “. Z 
diance _»* C, / ( dem+-d _4 — y 
T r¢ fe a aan 
Y ¢ —Y dent — 7 err ld+-d _ 
CZ Fg = yy > tem 2 : A_ “A_ 
ee ¢ aa 4 
0 ( / ( i —— 4 —P —_ 





Ce tim, tom, tum ( C ~ iQ 7” éQ 
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As in many other abbreviated words, it is 5,000; million, 5,000,000; feet, § ft.; gallon, 
not safe to reduce all outlines even in the 5 gals.; pound, 5 lbs.; hundredweight, § cvet.; 
case of the much-used Brief Forms to the first franc, 5 fr.; cent, 5¢ clock, 5:00; barrel, 
syllable or letter. That would leave us no 5 bbls.; per cent, 5%; per cent per annum, 
distinction between such pairs as without, 5% per an. 
with; /ittle, letter; after, if; purpose, present; “ 
above, about; capital, complete; important, — ° < ° oO . 

; , Me J ( — 4 
improve yesterday, ease; together, to; pre- 
ore resent] ulure _£ hase . 
pare, presently; fulure, lor; purchase, pres s ) 
ence ;: reply, regard; room, our: return, real; ———_ ~ ae 74 5. 
answer, when; consider, can; progress, per; 
roblem robable: perfect. present: industry 4 
p , } P ‘, | P ~O _ x . . r Ss 
end; mistake, must; previous, privilege; ad ( 
vertise, advantage Z, 
. 4 ) 
eo) . » 
; af: <2. & FF Z 

Z Gg 9 = 

6 6 a oe « --4" a : ' Po . 
> 4 - s 4 
p ; gees, Ge ee se 
7 © > 4 > 1 > > . L 
( 4 ‘ = i 
C f . 4 > 7; G 4 \_S< — 

— . 3 9 -« > ? - 

C - > , > ry” - ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ 1 | 
4 I HE Vocabulary in the back of the Manua 
¢ ) 2? (Unit 36) is a summary of highly important 

— Nar 2 5: ee : , : ; 

( ? ‘ “ , _/Y words coming under the ume principles you 

are learning from day to day, but presented 
. —_ - = togethes ¢ ti md of the text fo -oncen 
sO « " . -— - together a e end I ex lor concen 
trated practice, and for easy reterence Get 
the habit of reviewing these pages often, to 
or ? > } —_— se. F Ys be sure the forms are at your finger tips 
SE ar ¢ < ° A Dritt on Common BLENDED SYLLABLES 
,) 7 - — > , 
4 ) >) AND Past TENSE Forms 
/ 4 4 
he ( Shorthand on page 119% 
— . ( . 
— > —_— 4 rs ‘ 
S cf ? f ) Contain, sustain, Captain, obtain, retain, de- 
P / tain, attain, pertain, absta n, certain; sultan, 
Manhattan, Raritan: written, threaten, got- 
Tarye ~ ten, rotten, mitten, bitten, kitten; bulletin, 
UNIT 27 is merely a combination of words ie - ’ ate , 
alt , +} +] abl ' satin, Latin, matinee, continue, retinue; gela- 
you already know with other syllables and , , 
R > } ym . tine, destine, Florentine, intestine; eastern, 
igures eview any, when, where, how, way, western, pattern, eternal, fraternal, maternal; 
. > } , - . ——e. — aerks > 
one, be, hand, long, side, ever, every, who cotton, button, Princeton, Trenton, Boonton, 
what, to, which, here, there, before, on, with, wanton, Canton, Seton; heightens, kittens, 
after, about, some, time, forth, stand: mittens; distance, sentence lortense, tense, 


| 
intense, extensive, intensive; Rapidan, danger ; 





sudden, hidden, widen, broaden, madden, bid 
y j } ' id j ; . 
? ° den, forbidden, mdden, Camden; residence 
ergr Cz len, _ ridden, : , 
oa 9 % Providence, evidence; dense, condense; audi 
, ence; radiance; resident, president, Pepsodent, 
= ; e ? student, incident ; rttem, temple, temper, tempest, 
‘ o . S 
: pro tem; timber, victim, timid bottom ; 
OQ < sanctum, autumn; freedom, wisdom, random, 
PY od | - 4 . ( a kingdom, seldom; medium, radium, tedium, 
an / sodium, vanadium, podium. Past TENsEs 


Sign, signed, plan, planned, join, joined, mine, 


a 
A y Y mined; dream, dreamed, climb, climbed; file, 


hled, wheel, wheeled; print, printed, bond, 

Now you are ready to join them in the wonded, round, rounded; empty, emptied, 
first group of compounds prompt, prompted; open, opened, happen, hap- 
Shortening of measures when used with pened, ripen, ripened, cheapen, cheapened, 
hgures not only adds greatly to one’s speed deepen, deepened; depend, depended, expend, 


expended; heighten, heightened, destine, des- 
tined, threaten, threatened; redeem, redeemed, 
condemn, condemned; scold, scolded, fold, 
folded, mold, molded, yield, yielded, herald, 


in writing, and enables one td concentrate on 
the hgures themselves, but makes the forms 
more distinctive when you come to transcrip- 


tion; ¢.g., dollar, $5; hundred, 500; thousand, _ heralded. 
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Gold Diggers in Reverse 


By ALICE JOSEPHINE PARISA 





; 


, 
gold 


entrusted 


F someone you with litt le 


nuggets for safe keeping, you would not 


run out to the back yard and dig holes 
here and there in which to bury them, then 
cover them over and forget where you had 
buried them. Would you? Or maybe you 
would ! 
What some secretaries do in an ofhce whe 


they are faced with the problem of filing their 
employers’ reports and correspondence resem 
T hey oT 


in fol 


bles that too much ven the file drawer 
and tuck away 


out of sight—and no one can find them, not 


papers lers to get them 


even they themselves! These papers are “lit 


| 
and the file 


When 


usu- 


tle gold nuggets” to the employer 
lrawer is the back yard to the secretary 
the employer wants a “gold nugget” he 
ally wants it “right now he cannot give the 
secretary time to run out and dig up the entire 
back yard in search of the particular one he 
wants. And no 

no substitute 


substitute will do Phere is 


, 
TOO much time is completely wasted in 
offices poor filing. It happens sometimes 
in even the best regulated offices ; it is 


ver 
a source 


of embarrassment to the employer (not t 





mention the secretary) and wears his patience 
threadbare 

Picture an executive in his office. With 
him is an important man or perhaps two or 
three important men The executive needs 
certain papers to prove his point. He rings 
for the secretary. Tells her, as specifically 
as he can remember, the papers he wants. Sec 
retary returns to her files. She has only a 
hazy idea where to look first. Not there. She 
looks in another folder Not there. She be 


Not 
over again, which, 
At least it seems like 


gins to tear frantically through her files 
there. Then she starts all 


of course, takes time. 


hours to the 


while to 
turns, having 
} 


the 


“cover up.” If, at long last, she re 


trying a 


found the papers, that is bad 


enough; but if she enters, in a high state of 
embarrassment, apologizing that she is unable 
to find the papers he wanted well, that is 


just too mu tor the patience of the sweetest 


tempered employer 


} 





her shorthand a typing, but if she is not 
equally efficient in her filing, her services may 
hang inm_ the lance For filing im most 
offices is important, n nore portant 
than one 1 ‘ e fron ts usually 
casual treatment Every b ess today 
striv gg i I rer, i er emcoency I 

yh, sO mux valuable time is wasted throug 

a poorly orgal c re ste int late 
hing system, or perhaps no system at all 

Where does the fa t le Lack < ra 
ing of the secretary »Oo many, many ung 
women go out imto the business world seekir 
employment wit in ab y shorthand and 
typing and usually bookkee y’ hey ‘ 
lieve their training has been adequate. But 
what about their filing? Their training is 
ling has been little more than not 

ot nothing at i Be ius the nia 
miliarity with filing, that remains forever after 
their bitter pill of isiness exp nee If 
only they could “chuck” the ng ! 


You wor "' heleve mre wher tel \ } this 


an extreme example | admit, but true never 
theless : One young lady, red haired, attractive 
and with all the Oomph’ necessary to “land 
da 10b actually lid Ts know th at sive shouls 
make carbon « pies oO! the letters she wrote 


The waste basket was her file (No, I 


voul nt enheve if e:tin int | aw | 
at that, she saved herself a lot of time arm 
effort. for iad she filed eT st kel A ld 
never have been able to find anything anvway 
Perhaps one reason efficient g is so 
liffieult is that it requires logical thinking ar 
a mind able to classify, and no two filing sys 
tems are exact! alike eveT Yet there are 
certain plans for a successful filing systen 
that can be followed, and practices to observe 
in filing that can result in almost one hundred 


per cent efficiency An efficient svste m of bury 


ing and unburying the “little gold nuggets” is 
not impossible, and, whether or not you may 
have to operat m the prol em secretary 


should know the rudiments of the various 


methods 
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“What's a Piece of Paper!” 


By RUTH C. ANDERSON 


are checked up for wasting supplies or 

business forms, they shrug their shoulders 
and reply, “What's a piece of paper!” or “Why 
be so fussy about a rubber band?” 


S: OFTEN when students and employees 


To them, things like rubber bands, pins, 


paper, pencils, printed forms, bags, count for 
little, but to school administrators, store execu- 
tives, and businessmen they count for much 
because they may represent the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 


OF course, a single sheet of paper or an in- 
dividual rubber band has no great value, but 
waste doesn’t begin nor stop with a single item. 
Did you ever figure up the cost of waste paper 
in a single city high school for a year? Prob- 
ably not. Let us take a school that has an en- 
rollment of 3,000 students as an example, and 
let us assume that each pupil wastes just one 
sheet of binder paper a day. That would 
amount to 3,000 sheets for one day; 15,000 
for one week; and 600,000 for a school year 
of forty weeks. 

If we figure the cost of average quality 
binder paper at 15 cents a hundred sheets, our 
total waste would amount to 6,000 packages or 
$900. That is quite a sum, is it not? And our 
next question would have to be, Do high 
school pupils waste just one sheet of paper 
daily? You know the answer as well as the 
writer does! 


WHAT about waste among employees in 
stores? Is there any? Yes, and far more 
than any of us suspect. A group of merchants 
on the Pacific Coast made a survey of waste 
recently and here are some of their findings: 

It was discovered in one large store that the 
salespeople were very careless about the size 
of bags they took to wrap merchandise. To 
them there was an ever-ready supply under 
the counter, so they thought nothing of tak- 
ing a bag too small for the article, splitting it, 
and then taking a second bag. In other cases, 
bags much larger than was necessary were 
used. After the survey, it was estimated that 
30 per cent of the bag supply was wasted, at 
a minimum loss to the store of $600 a year. 

Gift boxes cost money. But both salespeople 
and customers seem to forget the fact and, 
so, gift boxes are used where none are needed. 
In one department store where a check-up was 
made, a loss of over $1500 a year was charged 
to the fact that gift boxes were used for mer- 
chandise that needed no such protection, that 
salespeople often selected boxes larger than 


were needed, and that salespeople handled 
boxes so carelessly that many were broken 
and had to be discarded. 


THE yardage department in any store offers 
an opportunity for much waste. Salespeople 
cut samples incorrectly for customers and 
make it necessary to give from two to four 
inches over-measurement when the next sale is 
made from the bolt. Over- and under-measure 
ment due to careless use of the measuregraph 
also results in tremendous loss, the former in 
the loss of actual cash to the store; the latter, 
in the loss of good will, which never can be 
estimated in dollars and cents. 

One store employing seventy salespeople in 
the yardage department figured its loss due 
to over-measurement as nearly $4000 a year 
Practically all of this loss could have been 
wiped out had the sales force concerned itself 
with the value of inches 


CUSTOMERS, by their inconsiderateness 
and lack of understanding of business costs, 
also cause losses that run into many thousands 
of dollars yearly. Let me illustrate: 

Mrs. B. makes a purchase in a department 
store and requests that the merchandise be 
sent to her home, C.O.D. When the package 
arrives she has changed her mind, refuses to 
accept the merchandise, and so it must be re- 
turned to the store. Estimating the cost of 
the salesperson’s time in selling the article, 
wrapping and delivery expense, cost for re 
turning the merchandise to the store and later 
to stock, the loss to the store is marked down 
at 72 cents. Multiply this cost by 19,200, the 
actual number of C.O.D. returns to one de- 
partment store during one year, and it totals 
an unnecessary loss of $13,824. Customers in 
the end pay for this loss by the added cost of 
merchandise, but, quite aside from this fact, 
we as customers ought to be more considerate 
of store owners. 


IT would be possible to give a score of other 
examples of needless waste of material things, 
but the foregoing illustrations drive home the 
fact that all of us should form the habit of 
watching waste of so-called little things. Each 
day we find ourselves carelessly wasting paper, 
clips, pins, pencils, envelopes, etc. Waste means 
loss. Care of these same little things means a 
reduction of expenses and therefore an in- 
crease in profits, and that means lowered costs 
of merchandise to the purchaser and increased 
salaries to the workers. 











w~ 
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Minnesota — the “Gopher” State 


OU probably also have 

heard it called the North 

Star State, this Land of the 
Sky Blue Water, which ranks 
Sth in point of population 
(2,563,953, the 1930 Census gives 
t) and 11th in size. Within its 
84.286 square miles are rolling 
prairies, tron-ricl hills. fertile 
river valleys, ten thousand lakes, 
big and little, and many rivers, 
whose waters divide into three 
great systems—some flow south 





to the Gulf with the mighty 

Mississippi; some into Hudson EWING GALLOWAY 
Bay, ; with the Red Rive r of the Duluth’s famous Skyline Boulevard, showing Minnesota 
North; others join the waters Point, the harbor, Lake Superior, and the 

f Lake Superior on their way Wisconsin shore line in the distance 


to the far-off Atlantic Ocean 
Ore from Minnesota’s iron 





mines (about 60 per cent of the country’s sup m the railroa which began building the 
ply) finds an easy water route down the Sixties. Farming 1 tarted expanding lx 
Lakes from Two Harbors and Duluth, to the yond a mere subsistence Dp, a Minnesota 
eastern mulls came to be 1 ot the largest wheal-| Icing 
centers in the w ( v a biggs 
T HI French explorers Radisson and crop than wheat, and barley, rye, and flax 
Chouart were the first white men to come to seed are grown in quantities that place the 
Minnesota (1655), but they returned to Can- state among the leaders in 1 ¢ grains, to 
ada the next year with a fortune in turs Dairying was not done n any great scale 
Control passed to the British in 1763 set intil the early kightie i " vever 
tlement mtinued into the early 1900's, The Minnesota leads the « | 
early rrants came from the north of f butter 
Europe; later, as the region opened up, Finns, A boom in lumbering { wing the ( 
Poles, Czechs, Slovacs, Russians, Italians, War set the saw mills t nt vy. a 
Greeks, and settlers of other nationalities ar ping increased apace. Minneap and Dulut 
rived, numbers of them coming in to work grew rapidly during the boom e re 
ut was two billion feet of timber, in 1905 
Minnesota owes much to the enter e of 
James J. Hill, the “Empire tilder,” unde 
whose leadership the first ten mil f rail 


road (between St. Paul and St. Anthony) 
completed in 1862, became the Great Nort 
ern of today, and to Henry Villard, pioneer of 


the Northern Pacifi 


IT was given one of Minnesota's ns to p 


' 
neer the airways of today, and to contribute, 
too, to the science to w h the Ma rth 
have so successfully devoted themselves at 
their famous Clinic in Rocheste Not many 


states can boast a Nobel prize winner in lit 


erature, as Minnesota can in Sinclair Lewis 





Nor do you find in many places the interest 
ing relics of early Indian days that can be 
seen in Pipestone National Park, of i 
favorite haunts of the red me preserved 
EWING GALLOWAY amidst modern industry, as you n the 


St. Paul and the Mississippi viewed from the Twin Cities, keeping alive the | folk lore 
Indian Mounds across the river of centuries long gone 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





WILL YOU ANSWER THE CALL? 


Successfully, if in training for business you have developed the 
qualities emphasized by these executives in these interviews 


By FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


6 HAT mental attributes would you 
WW: contribute most to the success 
of a young man or woman in busi- 
ness?” I put this question to an executive 
who, while still comparatively young, enjoys 
considerable and power as a bank 
official. 
“Alertness.” 


prestige 


Folding his paper, he asked: 
“Have you ever watched people at work, in 
the home, on the streets? Observe the boy 
or girl ‘tries and tries and can't get a 
job.’ Let me illustrate. I needed a secretary. 
One sent up from the stenographic de 
partment whose was 
that she was the ‘Senior Stenographer.’ That 
is, she had been with the company the longest 

“*How long been with us?’ I 
asked her. ‘Twelve years.’ I then asked 
why she hadn't been promoted before. ‘Well,’ 
she answered, ‘Il figured I was doing all right 
where I was, but I wanted more money and 
the only way I could get it was to come up 
here.’ I retained her exactly five hours, and 
let her return to her former job. I couldn't 
find any especial fault with her work, except 
that it was sloppy, uninteresting work. Her 
transcription was fairly good, but her letters 
did not have interest or that compelling ap- 
which makes a man want to read 


who 


was 


claim to the position 


have you 


pearance 
them !” 


THIS stenographer evidently had not taken 
the O. A. T. Test and qualified for the 
award, or she would have been style-conscious 
and would not have permitted a piece of work 
to leave her machine that was not artistically 
done. The O. A. T. Tests require that the 
typist pay attention to little details like mar- 
gins, even touch, good ribbon, clean type, as 
well as to general neatness and accuracy, ef- 
fective display, and readableness. The typist 
who takes this test and qualifies on it is alert 
to the possibilities of the little extra atten- 
tion and care that sets a typewritten letter 
or other copy apart from the ordinary. A 
shoddy piece of work is as unappealing to 
read as a hunk of dry bread is to eat. 
Students have an opportunity to compete 
with fellow-students on this test, and the stu- 
dent who writes the most artistic copy in 
any one month's club will receive, in addition 
to the certificate, a lovely O. A. T, emblem 
award. Every typist has the opportunity to 


qualify with Honorable Mention and receive 


a gold pin. Turn to the O. A. T. Test for 
this month, and prepare your copy for sub- 
mission. Study the content of the test care- 
fully, and determine the most effective set-up 
Then type the test, first examining the ma- 
chine to see that the type is clean and the 
ribbon in good condition. If you qualify, you 
will never need to worry about losing a fine 
opportunity because of failure to type artis- 
tically as well as accurately—not if you in- 
corporate the principals of artistic typing in 
your daily routine, 


**A NOTHER thing,” the banker 
“that girl asked questions because she did not 
pay attention to what was told her. I would 
explain something at the time of dictation- 
instance, to find the address of 
and encountered this 


went on, 


where, for 


Mr. Jones when she 


letter in her notes she would come to me 
and ask where she would find Mr. Jones’ 
address, as if I had not told her before 
Instructions went in and out of her brain 


like tide on a shore. 

“The telephone rang and the operator told 
her that So-and-So wanted to see me. Did 
she find out whether or not I wanted to see 
him? No, she had the man sent in. 

“I insist that young men and women who 

are alert have advancement in store for them 
in business. We need them.” 
**THEN you don’t think young people of 
today are getting a ‘raw deal’ in business, as 
one writer recently in a magazine ar- 
ticle?” I asked. 

“The trouble seems to be—and the young 
people are not entirely to blame, mind you— 
that they have been taught and led to think 
that everything will be handed to them with- 
out effort on their own part. Take a young 
college fellow that came into my office the 
other day. Graduated from the engineering 
department of a large Eastern school, he 
wanted a job. ‘What do you want to do?’ 
I asked him. ‘I’m a graduate engineer,’ he 
answered. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘but what can you 
do—or what do you want to do? I can make 
a place for an intelligent young man.’ 

“Did he say ‘thank you, when do I start?’ 
as I would have done twenty-five years ago? 
He did not. Instead, he asked, ‘What future 
is there in it for me?’ ‘Your future is your 
own business,’ I retorted. ‘That's your own 


said 
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affair, and yo 1 have t concer! yvourselt? a busine Thi e the fact that he , 
with it ist as I had to when I was y st an ex t st grapher and was having 
7 ; | * * ¢ ; ‘ : 
age. What I wa o know lo you wa fiiculty ng another fellow to take 
ine mr | vo lo not mt waste any more his awe 
of my time When I was graduated from high school. 
Pieces t 2 D aae s ¢ nl 
Blur Yes. But one can understand how my mother gave me a quarter cartare and 
7 . 
harassed executives of large corporations told me t nt a job. 1 was a stenographe 
who are trying to help young men get started and bookkeeper, to Was I offered $25 o1 
; } - ' ' 
and who are paying as >IU a WeeK’ i was not 
much as five times the | trudged upstairs and 
lar ; r } ; ‘ 
salary to start that they down in ofhce buildings 
themselves received less , " ‘ie or a whole week and 
than a generation ago, Instructions for Shorthand Tests thon T tended a ich—ox 
cot > empdies -™ nits 1% al 
mgmt react under . . The purpose of the O.G.A. is to develop ather created at the 
circumstances It does a practical shorthand writing style The neat little salarv of & 
reveal that young men JUNIOR O.G.A. AWARD is given to stu- , . 
, - dents who have hed sufficient practice to be 1 WOCK . was 
' mn ¢ ‘ 
and women, ambitious, able to write freely, smoothly, and correctly twent ve years ag 
kee! and willing to the Junior O.G.A. Test on page 132. The it w “ , a 
" j \ sim : om onl 
1 T » of . pin is awarded on qualifying specimens . . ws ‘ 
WOTK, WIll Rf AliCat papers that do not qualify are returned with iit { t propt 
i) is ¢y alw ivs criticisms and suggestions tor further prac teow ‘ ‘ . re : 
have | P ‘ tice tor the perfection of notes The O.G.A ' 
ha ret ‘ . : 
; ; . MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE is awarded , - FURS 
VS afe { mbDing their on specimens qualifying on the Membership i « | 4 elm the 
way a ; ‘try say Test (page 131) written in a good practical ; 

‘ : style, with attention given to fluency, forma- . ‘ =e 5 
ing ey cant find )oOos, tien of curves, proportion, and correct execu- t ) | it 
und always have ecn tion generally \ f the iol 

} v r > 
doit niv they once Practice the O.G.A. Test as often as you 
. : : can in order to secure a specimen of your . ' 
used (their iegs instead best writing style to submit tor the award p { tha 
2 | Car©rs, al ! probably A 
lidn’t get so far l'y pewriting any 
THE O.A.T. Junior and Senior Member 
ry 
| HI | wder's I)toest ships encourage proper attention to arrange P : P 
’ : , ment, accuracy, and rhythmic stroking in : 
as nm CONTAINCG typing Any make of typewriter may be i \ 
excellent articles n used The JUNIOR O.A.T. Test (page 1 and lual 
‘ 127) requires neatness in arrangement ac P 
you S imtiative im cre t t . 
curacy, and even touch 
ana , etenitio ond “a : 1 ‘ Ty 
ating opport <S 2m The SENIOR O.A.T. TEST requires skill Na Va 
obs for themselves in setting up the copy; if two parts are given » low t tf 
Tine fed fer teeter Part II should be arranged on a second sheet , 
ne tad 1s BStarn A study of the test (page 127) will suggest ‘ Rive « ACCT 
conceived the idea of the best method of arranging it to secure and ambitious young 
going from house to an attractive and easily read copy fellawa a ance in life 
} . 4 re , The Competent Typist Awards begin at lol ary 
Oust to 6shine = 6snoes 30 words a minute, for which the PROG- ODS att a ‘ Mi 
Housewives brought out RESS CERTIFICATE is issued The pin now as thev ever were 

“ ” . SO OMP , 
shoes for “treatment is Given for words, ead COMPETENT The only difference is 
: . , ’ rYPIST CERTIFICATES, beginning at 60 
that had not seen a pol- The test (page 128) must be written in « Mlay ere Ss tux 
ish ng hriscl for many ten-minute period with not more than five mux tence te spe 

; = : : , errors. It may be practiced as often as you . : ' 
a Gay Wit the tidy like to secure your best speed for the month Cla c \ ing man 
little sum he earned he before the final paper is submitted for an takes a course in sales 
, award 
did not have to ask his man Dp Therefore. he 
paremts ior a cem he Transcription unnot shovel snow ofr 
an hyrecine 7 hi n ‘ rf 

was in business ior him In addition to these monthly tests, there wee} walks or mow 
self ' We very fre- is a page of shorthand matter for transerip Iwns. or evel type a 
a a eee a ci t tion speed practice The records you make os f =? 1; 4 
quently hear trom snort- on transcribing these letters each month are aa Lor —_ 
hand students who earn recorded by the teacher and reported once a ing lady says she 1s 
heir | q year for comparison with the work being non er 

wi ay nro I - : stenograpne! . 
t . wa! thr ugh col done in the other schools This month's ; ‘ an BOX . 
lege by taking notes on Transcription Speed Project will be found on al t to wait on 
lectures and transcrib- page 130. customers. It is taking 
ing and selling them, by g a omes 
typing manuscripts, or ) way while seeking 
by doing secretarial what you really want 
work for the professors. One cannot develop that develops enthusiastic and keen personal: 
too early the desire to be self-supporting The ties, and contacts are helpful, especially to 
mind conceives the ways and means of doing young people, little as they seem to realize it!” 
. ’ : 
it, once the ambition is there, never doubt it Rendering service, any service, develops a 


On the train the other evening I overheard sort of comradeship, born probably of a sense 
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of one’s importance in life, that rates atten- 
tion. Personally, it seems to me that it is 
the enthusiastic interest in the job that needs 
to be done—an interest as keen as the em- 
ployer’s own—plus general intelligence, that 
creates the “equality of individuals” so char- 
acteristic of the better offices today. The 
stenographer and office boy feel as free to 
exchange comments with their employer on 


C }>OOOOOU”? 


iz 
| Be | 
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do it. If assigned a task, no matter how 
foreign to the regular job, if it is reason- 
able and honest, do it. If you are asked to 
stay after hours to complete something not 
yet finished, it will pay to do it. If it 
means giving up some pleasure that at the 
moment seems more compelling, give it up 
The discipline of such training is good for 
you. Your eventual success is worth it. 


you 


¢ +¢ o¢_Ye { re, 


‘ 





Gold “Lucky-Seven” Charm Bracelet 
Something the well-prepared Gregg Girl is wearing these days* 


lo with their 


the weather or baseball as they do 
best boy- or girl-friend, always assuming that 
discretion is used in the matter of time and 


place. 


**] LIKE initiative,” remarked another ex 
ecutive. “I recall a young lady pausing in 
front of my store window and asking if she 
might work for me when she was graduated 
a few weeks hence. She would take any 
job, she said, although she had studied ste 


nography in school. ‘But why do you want 
to work for me, especially?’ ‘Because,’ she 
answered, ‘I have passed your store on my 
way to school for four years now, and every 


morning I think what I could do to improve 
your window display if I had an opportunity. 
Perhaps that sounds presumptuous, but I 
really think I could do a lot to help you sell 
your merchandise, and I could become gen- 
uinely interested in your business.’ 


“*That’s fine,’ I told her, ‘I like initiative 
and interest, and | can use your type of 
person in my office. Come to work as soon 


as you graduate.” She superintends window 
displays, counter displays, and supervises the 
personnel, in addition to being my private 
secretary. She has brought more customers 
to my store than any other one investment I 
have ever made.” 


THESE interviews would indicate that given 
proper technical skill, satisfactory deportment, 
lively interest, and determination to accom 
plish whatever is presented to be done, plus 
alert responsiveness to instruction, the ideal 
job will become available sooner or later. In 


the meantime, if you are wise, you will cogi- 
tate on this fact: Whatever presents itself for 
you to do, consider it as preliminary to the 
ultimate thing you wish to accomplish; and 


Is it necessary to add the need for doing 
things with good grace? Perhaps you read 
of the young Hollywood student who, having 


been a problem to the greeted the 
1 with: “Okay, 


request that he stay after school with 


teacher 


Cutie Pie, it’s a date.” Sally probably 
wouldn’t approve that, and we don’t recon 
mend it, but you get what I mean! 


tiie 
something 


a 

EA‘ H month we tell you 
and prizes that you 
improving your shorthand and 


ly and 


certificates may earn 
simply 
typing technique 
practice. A keen, alert 
is aS important to you in tn 
ment of skill securing and kee] 
ing a position after you 
you develop this love and zest for what you 
are doing, make intelligent time, 
and have an ideal toward which y 
bend your energies, you will find your ob 


by 
through earnest stu 
toward 


study 


attitude 
ultimate attain 
as it 1s in 
leave school If 
use of your 
tu can 
attainment 

fit from some in- 
O. A. T., and 


jective very easy of 

Stenographers may bene 
tensive practice on the C. T 
O. G. A. Tests this month. These are chang- 
ing times, and the need for highly skilled 
stenographers may come when you least ex- 
pect it. Stenographers were at a premium 
twenty-five years ago, and teachers of many 
subjects, society debs, and college students 
were turning to quick courses in stenography 
to answer the call. The heroic part played 
by stenographers in professional and indus- 
trial life can only be guessed at, since their 


song has rarely been sung But industry 
needs you at your best, so you want to be 
ready. 

Now is the time to prepare! 

*An OG.A. bracelet like the friendship bracelets, and 
a tle clasp for the boys, both in chromium finish, are 
among our regular Club Prise Awards (see page 151 
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November Test Material 


ill clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of mames to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates 


December 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


TIME TEARS ON! In the administra- 
I ] r of the New y ork World's 7 air 


tion Du ld ny 
iangs a sign which reads: “Time Tears 


On!” Perhaps it is because that sign stimu 
lated an increased working tempo that the 
construction of the great fair was months 
thead of schedule 


It seems to me more of us should hang 
above our desks the slogan: “Time Tears 
On!” Time doesn’t just march; no, not even 
to the most stirring martial music! Time 
fairly tears by! Hours, days, months, years 
flash by faster and faster as we grow older. 
The first thing we know our hair is gray 
and we are hobbling around with a cane, 
ind the mountain of things we had planned 
to do still go undone. 

Even the young chap who has just reached 
and has cast his first vote, hasn't 
any too much time ahead of him. If he 
retires at 60. on the basis of 16 waking hours 
a day, he just has 14,244 days, amounting 
13,665,600 minutes in 


ho 


his majority 


to 227,760 hours or 
which to make good. And those of us w 
are nearing 40, where life is supposed to 
begin, have only about half this amount of 
time 

Time has a way of sneaking up on us and 
finding work undone, our ideals un- 
realized, our dreams still just castles in the 


it would help to remind our 


our 


uir. Perhaps 


selves daily that TIME TEARS ON! 
The Friendly Adventurer. 
Senior O. A. T. Test 
Part | 
THREE WAYS TO WORK. The dif- 


ference comes when each man begins to read 
his paper on the subway while going to his 
office. Bill feels that since he is working at 
something he isn’t interested in, he owes it 


to himself to spend the rest of his time in 


relaxation. So he turns to the page of 
sports. As he reads of the boxing match 
held the night before, he wishes that he 
ould have afforded a ticket. 


Jim has no time for sports; he wants to 


make money. Not seeing any prospects tor 


November 
25, 1939) 


copy is good as membership tests antil 


a very brilliant future in his job, he invests 
his little savings in the stock market 
ing to the stock market reports in the paper 


Amalga 


If they are up, he 


Turn 


he looks to see if his five shares of 


mated are up or down. 
wishes he could buy some more; if they are 
down, he wishes he had purchased hing 

: is! ad purchased something 
else instead. “If only I had $10,000 to in 
vest” he laments as he closes the paper and 
prepares to leave the train. Ken is intensely 


His 


reading 


interested in aviation leisure time is 


spent in studying and about air 
planes and air routes. His attention is at 
tracted to the story of a plane crash on the 
While others 
Ken 


feels a personal loss in the pilot, and studies 


first page of the newspaper. 
read the story with emotional interest 


the details carefully to see what technical 
difkculties might have been responsible for 
the disaster. Then he 


news—he'd like to see the South Seas this 


turns to the travel 
summer! But he has already spent his vaca 
tion money on a course in draftsmanship 
If he cannot 
could with a knowledge of mechanical draw 


become an expert pilot, he 


ing get a job with a plane manufacturer. He 


shyly turns to the “want ad” page. No ofter 


yet, but then he isn’t ready. As he 


folds his paper and leaves the train, he feels 
the “dead-end” 


ings 
a source of satisfaction in 
job he is holding, which 
wherewithal to gratify his ambition 


is providing the 


Part Il 


EFFICIENCY EXER- 
making out a time 
How 
expect to make the best of your time unless 
You already have a plan 


PERSONAL 
CISE. 
table for vour leisure 


Suppose you fr 


hours do you 


you organize it? 
for saving small amounts of money; and you 
know how little you would save were it not 
You can save 1,000 


for this plan. soon 


hours a year, just as you can save 1,000 
down the days of the 


available 


quarters. So put 


and 


Then give them to 


map out your hours 


(a) mental development, 


uw“ eek 


(b) recreation, and (c) social demands 

[Type below, the days of the week. (Monday through 
Sunday heading the column Day of the Week.” 
Follow each day with three rows of dots or ander- 
scores, headed “7 P.M. to 8 P.M.," “8 P.M. te 9 
P.M...” “9 P.M. to 10 P.M." 
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November Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


Sy aah covne'to gel ext wala mamma, Who apier af Goakes ta taitigasd ae the wed af exch line ta order és 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 

Strokes 

Breakfast did not count. I rarely took more than tea S4 
and a whole-wheat biscuit. Luncheon was habitually an 109 
out-of-the-can affair, consisting usually of tomato juice, 168 
Eskimo biscuits, and frequently a cold meat or fish—either 228 
corned beef, tongue, or sardines. These were prepared in 286 
masterly fashion. But supper, by rights the high spot in 344 
the day of an explorer and the one hot meal toward which 401 
a cold and hungry man looks with mounting anticipation, 457 
was a daily fiasco for a while. 490 
I have only to close my eyes to witness again the suc- 543 
cession of culinary disasters. Consider what my diary has 602 
to say about the incident of my making corn meal for the 659 
first time. I dumped what seemed a moderate quantity of 716 
meal into a boiler, added a little water, and stood it on 774 
the stove to boil. That simple formula gave birth to a 830 
hydra-headed monster. The stuff began to swell and dry 886 
up, swell and dry up, with fearful blowing and sucking 941 
noises. All innocently I added water, more water, and still 1002 
more water. Whereupon the boiler erupted like Vesuvius. 1060 
All the pots and pans within reach could not begin to 1114 
contain the corn meal that overflowed. It oozed over the 1172 
stove. It spattered the ceiling. It covered me from head 1231 
to foot. If I had not acted resolutely, I might have been 1290 
drowned in corn meal. Seizing the container in my mit- 1344 
tened hands, I rushed it to the door and hurled it far into 1404 
the food tunnel. There it continued to give off deadly 1460 
golden lava until the cold finally stilled the crater. 1516 
There were other disasters of the same order. My diary 1572 
reports soberly on the day I tried to cook dried lima beans. 1634 
How much water lima beans can absorb, and how long it 1688 
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takes them to cook! I had enough half-cooked lima beans 1746 
at supper time to feed a ship’s company. My first jelly 1803 
dessert bounced like a rubber ball under my knife, and 1858 
the flapjacks had to be scraped from the pan with a chisel. 1919 
“And you are the man who sat at a thousand banquets,” 1973 
goes the accusing entry of that day. I dreaded banquets 2030 
before, and I have come to dread them since, but in those 2088 
dark hours I ransacked my memory, trying to remember 2141 
what they were like. All that I could recall was filet 2197 
mignon spiced and darkened to the color of an old cavalry 2255 
boot, or lobster thermidor, or squabs perched on triangles 2314 
of toast, or chicken salad heaped on billowing lettuce. All 2375 
these were far beyond the simple foods in my larder. 2429 
When I did experiment, the results filled the shack with 2486 
pungent burning smells and coated the skillets with awful 2544 
gummy residues. But in spite of the missing cook book, 2000 
the record was not one of unmitigated failure. Resolved to 2660 
make a last stand, I took the surviving chicken, hung it for 2721 
two days from a nail over the stove to thaw, boiled it all 2780 
one day, seasoned it with salt and pepper, and served. The 2840) 
soup, which was an unexpected by-product, was delicious. 2898 
That night I broached a bottle of cider and drank a toast. 
Thus April moved along. Each night, as the last formal 3014 
act of the day, I crossed off another date on the big calendar 307 
on the wall, and each morning consulted the calendar the 3134 
first thing, to make sure that I had not forgotten. Above 3193 
me the day was dying; the night was rising in its place. ! 


Ever since late in February, when the sun had rolled down 3309 
from its lofty twenty-four-hour circuit around the sky, it 3368 
had been setting a little earlier at night, rising a little later 3434 
in the morning. Now, with less than a fortnight of daylight 3495 


left in this latitude, it was just a monstrous ball which 3553 
could barely hoist itself free from the horizon. I found 3611 
myself watching it as one might watch a departing 3661 
lover.—Excerpt from “Alone,” by Richard E. Byrd 3667 
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Transcription Speed Project 
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Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set 


I> y H Notre Dame 
bal " bel 
Montrea Que be Canada 
Ruth Soderhoin Hight 
S hoe Batavia, I 5 
Jack Coogar St Aug ne 
High Scho Chicag 
Illinois 
Tok Fukumot Farringtor 
High Scho Honolulu 
Hawali 
Fioyd Danahy, South High 
School Omaha Nebraska 
Mary Miller, High School 


Mason City, lowa 


Tie Clasp or Bracelet 


Anthony Kuba Saint John's 
| athe fra H at School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsir 


John Pedry Immaculate 
Conce r Higt Scho 
Denr t Ohio 

Melvin I t High Sechox 
Centralia, Was gtor 

‘ } ell t 8 Mary's 
Acad y Milw kee 
Wie r 

Dorothy &§ ( Nor Hig 
Schoo trler r 
I nsylvanta 

Kureka Yamada, High Scho 
f neree, Sar 
Fra Californis 


Pearl Pin 


Ethel Hughes, Seton High 


Schox ‘ On le 
Mary Anr Morr and 
Kathleen Wayd " Higt 
Sect ¢ « - Sar 
Frar Calif 7 
Ww ene W Ea 
High Sct Akror 0 
B i Ne r High 
Sct Charlie n 
West Virg a 
D> } e Hig 
Sct H r 
8 Dakota 
} Quasthoff Alvernia 
Hich Set Chicag 
l 
Ha S wder. High 
Ss Hempstead 
New Y a 
I ’ M r Hich & 
S I Maine 


Gold Pin 


Grace Menchise. Higt 
Westw 1, New 


Sophie Drordzak Pullmar 
Free Scho f Manwa 
Training, Chicas I 


Illinots 
Norma W «. Northern 
Busine ‘ ge. Bemid)i 
Minnesota 
Robe Clark Eastern Higt 
Se tow Wa ngtor Dd ¢ 
Katt Duncan, Kinmar 
B niversity 
Spok Wa ngtor 
Edward Tam and Toshiyuki 
Taguchi, Saint Louls 


College, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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G. A. Club Prize Awards 


Doris Matthias. Nebraska Syt Frist .)) al H 
State Teachers ( lege Sct Newark 
Wayne. Nebraska New Jerse) 

Dorothy Maliszewska, St Constance Pricone High 
Sta aus High Scho Sot \“ fi 
Milwaukee Ww onsir ( 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


Taking a Chance 


> 
> | 
ao . —__, “ ,. 
4 
}> fx > . 
, 
4 “> 
4 , 7 
a - . t , & 
> , / 
“ j 
A. _ 
. { , ( 
4 
2 j 
‘ 
4 
7 ’ 
X . , » 
j Ur < © 4 
‘ 4 ¥ > 
v 
< 
> 
} J 
. a 
/ ' . _ as 
Cc) 
/ ) 
A 
“or / a ‘ 
a ' 
. = - ad 
j 
7 xe 
( a 7 
Katherine I ng. Townshir Olive Lacea Welker. B . 
Hig Sc hox Kvar c I Business ‘ ege butte 
se Koontz, Harter Montana 
Stanford Township High Helen Fabiar High Set 
Scho Fiora. Illinois Bessemer, Pe yivania 


Silver Pin 


I Mae Cari, Central High 
Sc hoe Ss x t y lows 

Irene W kowska Imma 
ate Hi f Mary Acad 
emy, Buffs New Yor 

Evelyn Mey High Sct 
Melrose M ‘ « 

La e Lambert and Joyce 
‘ elma WW ry 
exe. Los Angeles, Call 


fornis 
Grace Montstreag 
Dunecar Weaver Hig? 

s ” Hartford Connect! 
cut 

Thelma Schuler, Centra! Hist 
Set Stur 
\ a t yntre 
Raker, High Set Han 
mond, Indians 
Luella Monroe High & 
Riemarck. North Dok 


Lawrence o ler 4 


Bronze Pin 


Mary Tibaud H s 
Ww heste M 
a FPretto, St M 
Academy ‘yr ba 
‘ a Z € 

Martha Wa Tow 
High § KR ‘ ! 

I r e Gas YWCA 
~e ‘ Newark 
New J ’ 

Mariorle Mix. H s 
‘ water M t : 

Sa J I> ka Hig? 
so lo ! hester 
New York 

Paciencia Esgra Sola 
y aye y - n 
Aca y. I 
j ppine 

Ra a Carr N e ID 
High Set s Fra 
California 

Laura Sanches. ‘ ege of 
Notre Dame, B 
California 

Margaret Hoffman, * John's 


High Schoc Delphos 
Ohle 
Catherine Miller. St. Paul's 
Commercia Schoc 
Baltimore Maryland 
Jacqueline Vickers, Higt 


Behoo!l, Bristow, Oklahoms 
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Thomas Wright. High Sct Virginia Taylor. High School Mercedes Muellerieile, Good 
Deer M Rushville, I ols Counsel Academy, Mankat 
Zelda Z High Sehoc Jean Laessie, 8 Mary's Minnesota 
Blooming Prairte High School, Sandusky Dorothy Diersing and Ione 
Minne " Ohi Miller, St. Mary High 
Masue M St Anthony Charlies Schramer, Community School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
G Seren Ww k High School, West Haze Brown, High School 
Ma Hawall ( ago Illinois Jefferson, lows 
Phy \ rs. John W Martha Spayde. High Schoo! Dorothy Immroth, High 
Withers Senior High Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania School, Hutchinson, Kansas 
Sch Pr Pleasar 
We y : 
Marian ¢ Livingstor i 
Academy. Livingstes Junior O. G. A. Test 
Shigek Na a. Higt 
Sel kK bure (See page 125 for instructions.) 
California 
. oe os , 
- a, aa The Lark and Her Young 
ville, New York 
Marjorie Dion, Muldoon High - 
& hool Rockford I ols ( P ) 
Ethel Walker, Ex rn High 4 - 
School, Washington, D. C “Ts rr ¢? we eC, a 
Dorothy Swansot Hijet / 
School Astoria, Oregon . / 
Lorrane Dalton, St. Joseph's < > ; 4 —_hH’ ‘ 
Commercial Schoc Sar a ¢ 7 ( ? 
Diego, California 7 OG 
Elsa Moos, College of St aie A 7, i : 
Benedict, St. Josept ‘ ‘ 
Minnesota 4 
Marjorie Webber, Thornton J ) 
Academy, Saco, Maine . ya lal - ‘ yA e 
Gertrude Elie, Saint Low e 
A ademy Lowe Massa / 
Geraldine Scofield, Higt ¢ a -_ < . 
So how Farn gtor ( . 
New Hampshire < 
Margaret Dorgan Townshiy < o ie ae r $$ > 
High School, Libertyville 
Illinois 
Marion Albrecht, Higt P 2 P ' f 
School, Sleepy Eye , 2? , 
Minnesota 
Rose Mary Eechback 
Bt. Xavier Acaden cc f } . 
Ottawa, ITilinols  _, 4? 
Augustine Riva, Central ( 
High School, Pueblo 
Colorado — wi Y 
Marilyn Weemhoff, Ottawa 
Hills High School ( 
Grand Rapids, Michigar tf ») a 
Mary Jean Zimmerman P ae P y—4 . 
St. Mary's High School ( 
New England, North Dakota 
Betty Rittlinger, Elleworth 4 ? 
Memorial High School . ‘ Cc” 
East Windsor Hill 
Connecticut P 77 
Katherine Ann Martin — .. Vv e 4 
St. Joseph Academy 
Chillicothe Missourt . | Ca »> 
Fern Palmer, Memorial - 
High School, Ely i" ‘ . ¢ . ( 7 
Minnesota 
’ r » 1 
or tha a e Panther > é ) —-7 , 
acred Heart Academy , J oO P. € 7 
Loutsville Kentucky 
Laure Fink. Our Lady of the { . 
Sacred Heart Convent } fe , 
Ottawa Ontario, Canada 4 -C J ) ( G4 ) 
Doris Dennis, 8t. George 
High School, Manchester 4 
New Hampshire 
Florence Tracy, Glendale Meryalys Klinger. Mercyhurst Louise Anderson Johnson 
Secretarial Scho " 
( ege Erle Cig B ess College 
Giendale California . “ 
Pennsylvania Johnson . Tennessee 
Ruth Richardson, Oxford Mary Oberfield, St. Francis Bernice Morris, Jeanette 
Township High School le Sales. Newark. Ohio Wasserman and Dora May 
Alpha, Illinots Donald Maurer, High School Johnson, Southeast High 
Evelyn Groff, La Salle Peru Morgantown, West Virginia School. Kansas City 
Township High School Elizabeth Meurer, High Missouri 
La Salle, Illinois School, Menominee Gerald Griffin, St. Mel High 
Jeannette Shiner. G. A. R Michigan School, Chicago, Illinois 
Memorial High School, Marcos Miltiades, American Betty Lou Janema, High 
Wilkes-Barre, TPennylvanis Academy, Larnaca, Cyprus School, Luverne, Minnesota 





Martha Heferle, Waite High 
~ T j Ohio 
Long, Gerry Karr 
Alyce Borschuck, and 
ra Lautenbaugh, 
a! High School 
x City. lowa 
Law e Mattern, St 
Ludger Academy, Creighton 
N racka 
4 ‘ tensen, High 
Sch Iiwaco, Washington 
Ir Ret Union High 
s x Watsonville 
‘ forr re 
y tta Petersen, Union 
High School Sanger 
California 
Norma ( en High Schoo 
Hemingford. Nebraska 
Anna Warfield and Anna 
Bendigo. Porter Townshig 
High Scha Re inerton 
Pennsylvania 
Louise Gabos St Ambrose 
School, Ironwood, Michigan 
Corrine Bender Township 
High School, Savanna, Il 
Gloria Hake, Union High 
s 7 Milton Junction 
w nsir 
M Dahm Community 
High Set Niles Center 
I r 
Joan ¢ Edgewood High 
S “ Mad [ Wisconsin 
Ca Newtor Westerr 
Scho Commerce 
Var r. B t 
‘ T i (ana a 
s Wood LeRoy Business 
' We t 
Q be ‘ anada 
M 1 Ohise Central High 
Se how Mad South 
Dakota 
Constance McNess, Holy 
Rosary mmercial School 
St Stepher New 
Brunswick, Canada 
Roberta Nelson. High School 
Yar South Dakota 
Mildred Hersh, Bernese 
Fisher, and Fern Miller 
Weequahic High School 
Newark, New Jersey 
Alice Meunlet, Union Hig 
Sc hoc Phoenix Arizona 
Helene Ripple, Sacred Heart 


Wauwatosa 
mesit 
mers 


Township 


Divernor 


Junior - Senior 
Cortland, 
High School 
roy, California 
Kaslauskas 
Springs Academy 
La Wisconsin 
Dolores Kannapel 
High 
ssour! 
Danford 
Lar 
Peters 
hip School 
nols 


High 


St 


Mary's 
Fond d 


Anna 


1, St. Alphoa 


sus Se hoc St. Louis 


M 
Shir High 


aster, Missour! 
Reed Custer 


ey 
School 
rt n 
Towr 
Braidwood. IT! 
} beth ¢ ver 
School, Chatfleld 
Minnesota 
the Hay 


D len, Junior 


( § Fullertor 
Califernia 

Elizabeth Moore 
Heart School 
treorgia 
Berg 

bank 


Sacred 
Atlanta 


School 
Dakota 


High 
South 


Louise 


M 
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ANNUAL N.S. R. A. CONVENTION 


Genial hosts, fine weather, a good “turn-out,” and an excel- 
lent program marked the meeting of reporters at Des Moines 





By CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 











ROM August 20 to 24, xists, w 
the shorthand reporters 7 
of Des Momes were ‘ 
hosts to the Fortieth Annual t K ga 
: : : 
Convention of the National “ 
. . ; - ca ? 
Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Fort Des appea y a 
Moines Hotel, Des Moines, mucl & 
lowa It was a noteworthy . 
ar ‘ 
mvention in many respects. " 
The program provided was g 
a thoughtful, well-balanced 
‘ ¢ ospitality of the . 

: : ' ' 
lowa waska, and neigh- ‘ 
boring reporters was of the . 

. : ake John J. Healy foline = us : 
sort tf ” rememopereqd WIL . , 
oe S ote elected president of the porte the 5 r 
rFevTnuil pieasure ) ali « [2 
sre gaged, ice App Por NS.R.A. ng the trial re ' 
were present; and nobody though the gant may , 
will ever forget the remark- cessful in his suit w 
. ‘ ‘ = noe ¢ « t of th tes nor 
ably co lear weather that the local weather equire c my 
7. +31 f A , ‘ Well hav z z c 4 < atte S . what 
' ' . Ws ff ¢ nadie Oo ugust 
man gave l { midadi¢ I I = in enteade 4 * anaes ere 
T he revailing tone of the convention was nee af os ; S émentenene that wankd asive th< 
the betterment t reporting conditions problen over night | beliewe the ssag f the 
rou t the country Unfortunately, 1 Federal C.S.R would be a long step in the right 
, ae , lirection. I believe a ruling should be secure fros 
rtna reporting, as m all lines oF en the New ( sller -( ‘ { the I t Seaton 
leavor in this confused time, there is much — exempting shorthat canttins eeruisen Geum boles 
to cr e and mu to complain of Re et by bid. Howey , his measure 
port is » different position than any steps st a be take — ome ‘ "3 
. . , tem f 1 re i) wires and e \ e of 
ther pi ession 1 a changing and upset nenstiom is . , . ” 
world should be 
I believe the passage of easure fixing a 
7 _ , ; , , 
| | } } mutt rate eT ige Tor sik ' ee es. c 
W HILE tm lepression throug whi . : 
, . " . (rovernment ar outsiders, wo heip saive the pr 
' - ' ' - y » the 2 
nis ¢ mtry is wen strug@giing I Lie a lem I have adv ted for many year » systern 
t \ irs 1s iftect¢ | rep irters pr ybably less volving Livi »ervice examinations tor held reporters 
than it is e devotees of othe professions similar to that extant in the State of New York 
‘ Court of { : 5 ying wit? e ~~ T a tau 
vet 1 ers are taking caretul note t Cer 1 : m of oes +e e} 
. annual salary or a er en pern ng e 
tain alarming naitions, growing out ot! or reporter t “ree a , sm folio rate for trans 
ivated by upset economic conditions, to both governmental and 1 governmental litigant 
whi ire of serious ncern to all reporters 
Yerhans ef m these conditions A NOTHER paper vering rep 
eT i} 4 
was the subject of a timely paper by Alex- ditions generally, a papet trik 
under Blume, of the Supreme Court oft and frankness, was that by Joseph VanGel 
Brooklyn, entitled “How Much Am I Bid?” der, official reporter of the Surrogate’s Court 
in which Mr. Blume discussed in a compre New York Mr. VanGeldet t 
hensive resumé the evils of the present sys- esting and effective vein, pictured mself a 
tem by which government reporting is let out a reporter of Mars who had ret 1 to that 
as a commodity, on public bids. By means of _ planet after living for seventy years Fart! 
tables, newspaper, legislative, and other ex and was explaining to an intelligent but appar 
cerpts, Mr. Blume d ped his thesis that ently puzzled group of Martians the quixoti 
the present status of government reporting 1s conditions that existed in re rting on Eart 
perhaps the foremost threat to the well being We quot Mr VanGelder. the eminent Mar 
the entire profession W: quote tian reporter upon tw {f the subjects that 


In many of the federal district courts a .. . situ interested his listeners 
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Notes from Famous Cases 


A page taken by T. A. COPPLE in a case before a Master in Chancery 


= 








re 





YOR ad MP =e Pg \ 
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In examining the N.S.R.A. report to which I have There were many rh lights that reflected 











referre I noticed ome pecukar remark under the ae theleh® emate 6 reporting - @ - 
column heading “By whom appointed.” Opposite the ; dale . . . - 5 . 
irts New York, I found the words “Civil Serv ts p sopnhy, and the ability I $ devotees 
This being the only notation of its kind, I was to stand and express themselves with | 
urious to understand its meaning. When | arrive ’ aritv 
n the great city, I immediately inquired of my hosts 
there wi appointment by Civil Service meant and on 
was informed that in the State of New York, alone I HERI] Va I nstance, the corres|x 
of all the states, an examination was given to a ence of Doctor Gregg wit the late James R 
upplicants for court positions, by either the State or Wick. rea ' e Gre . oomuent 
M ur Civil Service Commissior to determine ‘ . 
the pplicants’ eligil y § appointment in uch a most | t ind I! amenita 
In examining the report of the N.S.R.A. still fur phase i s thand | phy wa liscuss¢ 
9 | ’ ed a co mr eacde . Tt) \ | abb c i 
C.S.R Ww unde w but . , : 
ee states were listed—Cok tion Doctor Gregg ha 
: wa, and New York. My written to ask Mr. Wick 
esearches disclosed the fact about the origin of the ep 


t C.S.R. stands for “Certified 


grammatic phrase, “The 





Shorthand Reporter” a degree ' : 
arante - the efectos mger | write shorthand, the 
ties of these three states longer I write shorthand.’ 
* he ho bh Dae nontodl 
& al -* a gree Said Doctor Gregg to Mi 
1 shorthand ski I learned Wick 
wever. that ir nly two states should like you t te me 
7 : lowa, was such a if and wher you sed t 
gree ‘ prere site t en epigran at I ‘ s 
gaging t eporting work ” “ e V striking state 
. g , a wintmer ! a psyct 4 t 
at New y h the “ ‘ el : “ 
ked teet that [ c y all 
sessed m ensing | sor > s is to s ' y the “ 
» +? ’ , . . 4 * r 
New , . Php AP Louis Goldstein ogo 7s : si oa 
purely I ary egree, w c y 4 ‘ 
( rado and lowa r me may elected secretary of the ; nearly the re 
hold himself fort! 2s a reporter VS R.A. . ent porters 
w +) , the ‘ eeerae t the t “ © 
tle W ¢ New Y the t years t 
Civ Service S)sten ve mes fects he C.S.R everte towards a s§ Ss alm 
aw so far as the surts are necer?r rT mtr car alt ae : A gw *s tha r ca c 
© ex sed ver the great mass el ting ne yea “ ghiy a ate forms 
side the ts leposit ‘ eferences gis " he ‘ n'y se forms They 
sive eporting, gove ne , gencies and S P ze n s ‘ - ‘ 
ke r ' w } . ne hee stenogra ers g ate the 1 . . ex t 
re ters wl ave laiihe nde 

















. tion is det able. to say e leas ye 
she eow-Gwe atates she 1 ha ve 9 My recollection is that wa | 
P , e M ¢ . — 
t v I visions whatsoeve eithe 
genera ‘ ting ered tt ws cw ‘ k N I r 
I endeavored to learn whether the N.S.R.A as i write sao ae ne ee write § 
been a r promoting the intr tion of suitable l am very sure, from sixteen years of expe 
aws tor the ection of the pul ar ts qualihe ence as one of the Off Re s of ates 
members I was informed that the Ass atior e | te States Senate ‘ r¢ 
sponsored a Federa C.S.R bill at Washington t f us bas bee as you sugecs t eve we a 
govern the placing of government work wit! m pe ore towards a sit es mn reporting the p 
tent reporters and that after five years of effort the eedings of the Senate. Of course, there are certair 
! st remains unpassed Such a bill would ! expressions w I re used ny, f s a day 
should inhibit the activities of many incompetent re n those proceedings w h wea r e¢ because of 
porters in encroac hing upon the domair tf protessior their mstant and frequent use, such as, tor instance 
ally skilled artisans but it does not solve the W the Senator yie Dees the Senator f 
roben ~ the ourts within the respective states Blank e t he Se t . and severa 
Such r em apparently requires either Civil Service thers of ke trequent use Then, tox { we are 
or a C.S.R “ The former, applying as it wot ng a long s f a giv su t atte 
to a v <¢ nts s much more difficult of attair we w ‘ pt temporar a very et mut e t 
ent thar utter, which applies to a particular some oft-repeated se te ‘ express But 
grou Cc SR ewislatior i be enacted with the for he o ary run-of after ay rem ng 
issage t singie mn each state along the ines we i end ather ¢t the ger ind s - it 
t Th gisiation existent in Colorado and low es Once in a w e one f us w tartle the 
and | : ed that concerted effort is not on e fhee with a newly scovere t < yniy ¢ 
car er y ntroduce such a mn every s e denounced at once as a shorthand holshewk 
rn Legislature f every state where such ee , anda to subside meek. y r pract Ally every if 
king : es of P cR .ws stance! We do not take kindly to “short cuts” except 
for temporary us st as a mart reporter w use 
Bu T the nvention was not wholly a ses a brief outline in one case, to be discarded when the 
ie aeen Seed niet ee ana a use is ended and stored away for use at some future 
si i V v I iiari e many pro time when the same or similar subject matter may 


lems that exist thr ug! uit the w rid today be involwed ir another case My theory is that se 
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shorthand reporter might better devote his time and 
attention to developing facility of hand rather than 
revity of utlines 


papers 
Angeles, 
Short- 


OTHER interesting and informative 
re } (jral ‘ \{ Los 
Re The Future of 
hand Reporting, by George J. Drobnis, of Chi 
cago: Why Two-thirds Don't Belong, by 
Harry G. Bright, of Frankfort, Kentucky 


we Raymond, of 


on Sound rding ; 


and Depositions, by Florence C, Chamber 
lain, f Omaha, Nebraska 

One other highlight, of especial personal 
interest and pride to us, was the large num 
her of readers of this magazine present at 
the convention and also in enthusiastic atten 
dance at the Gregg clinics. It was worth going 
many hundreds of miles to see Doctor Gregg 
taking active part in a Gregg clinic, watching 
with wise amusement the assaults made upon 


and himself in 
and 


pastime of “shortcutting.” 


} 





his system, even ft taking a 


+} ! 


the good-natured, interesting, sometimes 


valuable 


convention was the 
eadership of Albert 


THE one sad note of the 


stepping down from active 


C. Gaw, who, because of illness, was retiring 
from the position he had held for nineteen 
years, that of Secretary,.and also from the 


editorship of the 
“The Shorthand Reporter.” 


title to the 


‘ 


Association's official organ, 
Mr. Gaw, in re 


tiring, generously gave magazine 
to the Association itself. How ill Mr. Gaw 
was at the time he read his report was real- 
ized only when, two weeks later, he passed 


ese columns last month 


past 


away, as reported in tl 


The 


president of 


Goldstein, 
Association, by 


new secretary, Louis 
the 


ability 


reason of 


and experience, was the 
ideal choice of the « 


unusual 
popular and 
Mr. Goldstein was also named by the directors 
as the new editor of the national magazine, 
now “The National Shorthand Reporter.” 

other 


his 


mnvention 


Phe officers for the following year 
are John J. Healy (Buffalo, N. Y.), presi- 
dent; J. R. McAtee (Dallas, Texas), vice- 
president; and W. A. J. Warnement (Cleve- 


land), 
Philadelphia 


for 1940, 


treasurer 
voted as tl 


was re convention 


city 


Key to Mr. Copple’s Notes 


(Shorthand appears on page J34) 


In THE Case oF DILLING vs. McCALER 
eay Well, that really is true, Al 
agreed to finance the litigation And 
some lawsuits going they will be called upon to pay plenty 
and I thought that it would be no more than right for you 
and me to show our confidence in the venture by assisting 
them end joining them in paying the nominal expenses of 
the trust, such as the cost of clipping service, stationery, 
stamps, and so forth, and that is the reason I put that in’’? 

A. No. 

Q@ Did Mr. Dilling say to you at 
or at any time and place, in 
that certainly was not according to 
you; but I am no piker, if you feel 
am willing. I will go slong 


they have 
when we really get 


only 


that time and place, 
substance or in effect. ““Well 
my understanding with 
we should do that I 
with you on it’? A. Ne 
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Q Did you at that time and pla wv at any time and 
place—I will withdraw that. On July 25, 1924 in your office 
or at any time and place, did you say to Mayo and Guthard 

I have prepared this tr t agreement to supplement the 
“her one 1 discussed the matter witt A a few days ago 
and he agreed that it would be a right for me to do that 

A. No 

Q. Did Mr. Mayo say at that time and place. or at any 

ne and place Well, you ar the awyer in thi Mack 
if this is all right with you end you say it is ali right 
to sign, why. 1 am perfectly willing to sign’? 

A. No 

q. At © same time and place w at any time and piace 
did Mr. Guthard say the same thing that I have 

rr oO 9 
Why Shorthand? 
S is for SPEED—of the mind and pen 
H is for HAND—the recorder’s best friend 


and 


O is for OUTLINE neat. 
R is for RATE—of transcription of each 
T is for TOOLS—developed in time. 

H is for HABITS—of 
A is for ART—teachers can build 
N is for NEED—of constant drill 
D is for DICTATION—the 

skill. 


pr ecise 


body and mind 


compamon ol 


Charlotte Stringer 


Pointers on Carbon Paper 


a years ago the Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories prepared a “Handbook of Cor 
for the 


respondence Forms and Procedures” 


guidance of their stenographic force, as you 
know who 


in the 


read the excerpts from it included 
on Style Standards in Letters 
October also keep con 


article 
in our issue. They 
stantly before their typists six pointers about 
carbon paper. 

On the folder in paper is 
kept, is a printed list of suggestions for the 
you might find 


which carbon 


use and care of carbon, which 
interesting and instructive 


1. Standardweight paper is better suited for get 


eral use than featherweight paper The featherweight 
grade is designed to make from 8 to 13 copies or 
Telco Onion Skin No. 8 The use of featherweight 


paper should be limited to cases where it 
to make 


where heavy copy paper is required for a less nun 


iS necessar 


more than 8 carbon copies at one writing, or 


ber of copies 


2. Keep the paper away from a sources of heat 

heat makes the paper curl and estroys the carbor 
Handle the paper carefully t is made of tis 

sue and is delicate 

4. Remove sheets from the folder only as they are 
needed The protection of tl folder is required by 
the delicate paper 

5. Paper should be reversed and bottom) at 
frequent intervals in order t bute the wear 
over as large a surface as pos ‘ Use the paper 
completely Do not discard it because it appears 
stenciled; the life is in the body of the tissue, and 
not on the surface. Proper reversing w make 
usable for a long time after t is apparently wor 
lown and transmits light 

6. Use the cut corners and the length of the car 
bon paper extending below Py paper to assist 
in removing the carbon paper from between the 


copies. This can be done by holding the copy paper 
at the upper left corner while pulling out the carbor 
paper at the bottom. 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


“He” and “She” Hit the Bull’s-eye 


Says EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 


‘ 


y say that my happiest days 


66 § CAN honest 





have been those that I have lived in the 
shorthand reporting field.” That’s saying a lot 


for shorthand, and it comes from one who 
knows what it is to write shorthand and write 
t rapidly, Mr. Ed- 
ward Salbin, of 
Newark, New Jer- 
sey, who is the 
addition to 
the honor roll of 
Diamond Medal 
He is en- 


atest 


winners 
gaged at the pres- 
ent time as Official 
Reporter in_ the 
Common 
Judge A 
Mar 
f Bergen County, 
New Jersey 
Mr. Salbin 
ed his shorthand at 
the Newark Y. M.C. A 


Small S« 


Demorest Del 





Salbin 


Edward 


lear 


attended the 
taking 
terms. His 
Miss Ann 


Toothill, respectively 


and then 


retarial School of that city, 


lictation practice for tw 


extra 


teachers these two schools were 
Rothman and Mr 

Upon completion of this work, Mr. Salbin 
attended the Law School, taking 
He held several 


court re- 


New Jersey 
the four-year course secre 


tarial positions until his interest in 
porting set him 
speed. 

Those of you who live in Jersey may some- 
times hear a “violinic” melody floating in your 


window—if you do, it may be Mr 


m the road to developing his 


| 
i 


Salbin prac- 


ticing his other hobby, the violin He's an 
uutdoor man, too, with swimming, golf, and 
vaseball as his favorite sports. And if you'd 


like to 
listance 
that 


know, he’s won two medals for long- 
swimming. Perhaps that’s the thing 
stamina to stick to short 
Diamond Medal 


zave him the 





re reached the 


ee ES, | 
that 

hand reporting field 
words-a-minute medal, 

worlds. 
“There 
the lighting facilities 
very kindly placed one in its proper place, 
but to my surprise, when the speakers started, 


was nervous at the convention 
first 
But armed with my 175 
I felt I could conquer 


was my venture in the short 


and 
porter 


was no table 


stenographer s 


were bad. The 


a huge spotlight was lighted directly over me 
The aged porter lear soul) felt that the 
light would be better! In addition to this 


unexpected and not wanted “glory,” one of 


‘way down south’ 
{ Ne WW 
and, beheve 


the speakers was Irom 
Orleans), 
you 
with a 
sigh of relief when 
after about one 
hour of eloquence 
this particular 


me, it Was 


speech was given 
to me in manuscript 
form. 

“But, to test my 





was 
my penma s | 
irill« t thre 
steady and mice 


trated practice, the 


notes looked pretty good to me, It's mors 
than two years since that memorable occa 
sion, but I still can feel the thrill of doing 
my first reporting job 

These comments come from a young lady 
who, this year, was still too young to take the 
C. S. R. examination Nevertheless, she 
an excellent shorthand writer, as can be tes 
tihed to by the fact that she has won the 
Diamond Medal, for writing 200 words a 
minute—a speed that calls for expert ab 

Miss Gladys ( Issenoff, the young la 
etore the bar Sa graduate { James Mor 
roe High School, the Bronx, New York. Af 
ter reaching 100 words a minute at that school, 
Miss Issenoff took the Shorthand Reporting 


New y rk City, 
instruction of another James Mon 


Course at Pace Institute, in 


roe graduate, Samuel S. Sklarew After grad 

iation from Pace, Miss Issenoff took al! the 
tl and p actice ld—at the New \ k 

> oo] { Sh thand it Hunter ( llewe 

the i atte rR ctures nm tact, wi ve 

speeches were made you would be likely to find 


; 


this enthusias 


She has worked as secretary for a patent 


attorney, and serve temporarily as court 
stenographer in the White Plains County 
Court and the Mut pal Court At 
she is serving as Hearing Stenographer 


Relations 


more w 


Labor Board 


Two ho've “hit the bull’s-eye”! 








The Mother of 


By 


in 
Tribune 





RUTH E. FINLEY 


Sunday Magazine 
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, Thanksgiving 


(Copyright, 1931, by the New 
York Herald-Tribune 
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Brief-Form Letters 


From Review of Units 14 in “Brief-Form Drills” 


By EDITH VY. BISBEE 
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Brief-Form Letters 


From Review of Units 7-12 in “Brief-Form Drills” 


By EDITH V. BISBEE 
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STALEMATE +r.0m 





Upon the dissolution of a firm 
by the death of a member, 
the right of the survivor to 
the exclusive possession of the 
firm assets even as against 
the representatives of the de- 
ceased partner is well estab- 


lished.—30 C.Y.C. 622-3 





Reprinted from “PAGE MR. TUTT” 


by special permission of author and 


Copyright 


Dean 


By Arthur Train 


© With the author's acknowledgment t 


I igmore 


publishers 


1926, by Charles 
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Spirit Island 


By MRS. J. lb. PETERSON 


Graded for use with Chapter Seven of the Manual 
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Spirit Island 
By MRS. J. P. PETERSON 
Graded for use with Chapter Seven of the Manual 
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The Cataract of Lodore 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY 


Annotated for use with Chapter Eight of the Manual 
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The Jungle Cireus 


From “Confessions of a Scientist” 
By RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Copyright, 1934, by Raymond L. Ditmars 
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